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(@~ The editor of the BEE JoURNAL was 
confined to his home by a severe illness dur- 
ing the major part of last month. Constant 
inquiries from friends all over the country 
who were aware of it, came to the office 
daily; and when convalescing, these were a 
source of much consolation to him. His 
thanks are now tendered to all such with 
the announcement of a full recovery. Pneu- 
monia and diphtheria, the latter in its most 
malignant form, caused the trouble. 

. acai = 

(=e We regret to say that Mr. James 
Heddon and Mr. G. M. Doolittle, have both 
suffered from severe illness during the past 
month. The BEE JoURNAL extends its 
condolence. 

ee eae 

[3s G. V. Lamoreaux asks if it will do to 
give bees frames of honey that are candied. 
Certainly, if the bees can avail themselves 
of water. Combs of honey that have been 
smeared by bees having had the dysentery 
may be given to other colonies without 
damage. The bees will clean them. 

oe 

(SS We have received at our Museum a 
new Honey Extractor, as made by friend 
Muth, of Cincinnati, for this season’s trade. 
It is improved and strengthened in many 
particulars, and is a good machine. Mr. 
Muth, is an honorable and conscientious 
dealer, and deserves the confidence and high 
esteem in which he is held by bee-keepers. 

—o 

(as We have received samples of the new 
Dunham comb foundation which are very 
nice. The side walls are high and very 
evenly raised. Itis sold at the same price 
as the ordinary make of foundation—and 
can be obtained in quantity at this office. 








Laws Against Adulteration. 


As Congress has neglected to pass a gen- 
eral law against adulteration of sweets, it 
itis gratifying to note that several State 
Legislatures have passed laws against the 
adulteration of honey. 

Kentucky has for some time had sucha 
law, and now New Jersey, Minnesota and 
Michigan are added to the number. 

Minnesota has four apiarists in its Legis- 
lature. The Hon. J. P. West introduced the 
following bill which has now become a law. 
The Hons. H. H. Rosebrock, Parker and 
Demo (all apiarists) did noble work in aid- 
ing its passage. The Rev. James G. Teter, 
we understand, framed the law. 


AN ACT to prevent the sale of adulterated 
honey. 
Be it enacted by the Legislature of the 
State of Minnesota: 

SECTION 1. It shall be unlawful for any 
erson or persons within the State of 
Linnesota to offer for sale, sell, or cause to 

be sold any compounded or manufactured 
honey, unless the same is so marked, repre- 
sented and designated as such, and bearing 
a label upon each package either printed or 
written thereon, the name of the person or 
persons having compounded or manu- 
factured the same. 

Sec. 2. Any person violating the provi- 
sions of section one (1) of this act shall, for 
the first offence, be fined in any sum not 
less than ten, nor more than one hundred 
dollars, and for each repeated offence shall 
be fined not less than fifty, nor more than 
two hundred and fifty dollars, or be im- 
prisoned in the county jail for a period not 
exceeding six months, or both, at the dis- 
cretion of the court. 

See. 3. This act shall take effect and be 
in force from and after its passage. 

Approved March 10, 1879. 


The Hon. J. P. West introduced a joint 
resolution memorializing Congress for a bill 
on the subject, the following being the sub- 
stance thereof : 


That the sweets now in use in the United 
States, including cane-sugar, syrups, can- 
dies, jellies, honey, ete., are often adulter- 
ated with glucose, and sometimes are man- 
ufactured entirely of it ; 

That this glucose is manufactured from 
corn stareh, by boiling the starch with sul- 
phurie acid (oi] of vitriol), then mixing with 
lime. The glucose always retains more or 
less of sulphuric acid and lime, and some- 
times it has copperas, sucrate of lime, ete. ; 

That seventeen specimens of common 
table syrups were recently examined by R. 
C. Kedzie, A. M., professor of chemistry in 
the Michigan State Agricultural College, at 
Lansing. Fifteen of these proved to be 
made of glucose; one of the fifteen con- 
tained 141 grains of sulphurie acid (oil of 
vitriol) and 724 grains of lime to the gallon ; 
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ness in a whole family, contained 72 grains 
of sulphuric acid, 28 grains of sulphate of 
iron (copperas), and 363 grains of lime to the 
gallon ; 

That the American people are pre-emi- 
nently a sugar-eating people. The con- 
sumption of sugar by each individual in 
our country is shown by statistics to be 
about 40 pounds a year. It is seen at once 
that the adulterators of sugars and other 
sweets not only cheat our people in the qual- 
ity of what they consume, since glucose 
contains only from 30 to 40 per cent of sugar, 
but injure also the public health by selling 
under false names an article injurious to 
health ; 

AND, WHEREAS, Tea, coffee, ete., and 
numerous articles of food are adulterated 
by poisons and articles injurious to health ; 


Resolwed, That our senators and repre- 
sentatives in Congress be requested to use 
their influence to secure the passage of such 
laws as are necessary for the suppression of 
this illegal business and to protect the peo- 
ple against such crimes. $ 

The Hon. A. B. CHENEY, President of the 
Mich. Bee-Keepers’ Association, has intro- 
duced into the Legislature a bill to prevent 
the adulteration of honey. Weare not fully 
advised as to the provisions of the bill, but 
have no doubt it embodies the wisdom and 
wishes of the leading apiarists of the State. 


Mr. A. J. Kina, editor of the ‘ Bee-Keep- 
ers Magazine,” has kindly sent us the copy 
of the New Jersey law, which was drawn up 
by the Rev. JAMES W. SHEARER. Mr. 
King correctly remarks that it is ‘* the best 
of any similar law passed in any State,” 
and adds, ‘‘ If we can get such laws passed 
in all the States, what will become of the 
adulterators ?” Bro. King and the Maga- 
zine are squarely opposed to adulteration 
and we are glad here to acknowledge “ the 
good work ” they have done in aiding this 
cause. 


The New Jersey Law is as follows : 
AN ACT to protect the honey industry. 


WHEREAS, The production of honey is an 
honest and honorable industry of respect- 
able and fast growing importance in this 
state, the entire proceeds of which is 


clear gain to the state; and whereas, 
adulterations with inferior sweets, not 
gathered by bees, are manufactured and 
sold under the name of honey, tothe great 
injury of the industry and to the deception 
of the consumer, if not to the injury of 
his health, therefore : 


1. Beit enacted by the Senate and Gene- 
ral Assembly of the State of New Jersey, 
That every person or persons who shall 
manufacture, sell or cause to be sold any 
article or substance having the semblance 
of honey, and yet not the real product of 
the hive, whether in shape of liquid or 
comb honey, shall to each package or vessel 


and another, which had caused serious sick- | of such manufactured article or substance, 





affix on the outside the package in a con- 
spicuous place, a distinct printed or written 
label or brand stating that it is a mixture, 
and naming the constituent elements used, 
whether glucose, grape sugar or other 
adulterant ; and every sale of such article 
or substance not so branded, marked or 
labeled is declared to be unlawful, and no 
action shall be maintained in any of the 
courts of this state to recover upon any con- 
tract for the sale of any such article or sub- 
stance not so branded, marked or labeled. 
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2. And be it enacted, That every person 
who shall knowingly sell, or offer to sell, or 
have in his or her possession with intent to 
sell, contrary to the provision of this act, 
any of the said article or substance required 
by the first section of this act to be branded, 
marked or Jabeled, as therein stated, not so 
branded, marked or labeled, shall for each 
such offence forfeit and pay a fine of one 
hundred dollars, tv be recovered with costs 
in any of the courts of this state having 
cognizance thereof, in an action to be prose- 
cuted by the district attorney in the name of 
the people, and the one-half of such recov- 
ery vial be paid to the informer and the 
residue shall be applied to the support of 
iy i in the county where such recovery 
is had. 


3. And be it enacted, That every per- 
son who shall knowingly sell, or offer, or 
expose for sale, or who shall cause or pro- 
cure to be sold, or offered or exposed for 
sale any article or substance required by the 
first section of this act to be branded, 
marked or labeled, not so branded, marked 
or labeled, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and on trial for such misdemeanor, 
proof of the sale, or offer or exposure 
alleged. shall be presumptive evidence of 
knowledge of the character of the article so 
sold or offered, and that the same was not 
branded, marked or labeled as required by 
this act. 

4. And be it enacted, That this act shall 
take effect immediately. 





The Culture of Buckwheat. 


Mr. S. D. McLean desired us to give in 
the BEE JOURNAL information concerning 
Buckwheat as a honey-producer;: its plant- 
ing, harvesting and care. Prof. Cook kindly 
furnishes the following on the subject : 


Buckwheat is valuable as a honey plant, 
as it can be made to bloom when there 
would otherwise be a dearth of flowers. 
We have found in our experimental beds 
that the Silver Hull variety has more flowers 
in the panicles, and yields more to the acre. 
The honey is dark, but is preferred to all 
other kinds by some people. It blooms 
from four to six weeks after sowing. 

it will do fairly well on any soil, but 
thrives best on a rich soil. It should be 
sowed broadeast, three pecks to the acre. 
lt is usually sown here late in July, but for 
bees it had better be sown early in June. 
Then it will bloom about the middle of July, 
when bloom is usually absent, and will, 1 
think, yield just as well; though I judge 
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simply from observing small plats. The 
cultivation before sowing should be deep 
and thorough. 

When ripe it is cut_and allowed to lie on 
the ground to dry. When dry it is bound 
and drawn to the barn, where it may be 
threshed at once, if it is desirable to do so. 

In fact, the cultivation, soil and harvest- 
ing of buckwheat are much the same as 
that given to oats. 

I think Mr. A. I. Root is safe in estimating 
that each acre of buckwheat sowed within 
146 miles of his apiary is worth $100 to him. 
If sowed so as to cover an absence of bloom, 
I think he may make the estimate larger. 

Buckwheat, like otber plants, is capri- 
cious. Some seasons it yieids but little 
honey. Itis not a favorite of bees; at least 
I have known bees to leave it for other 
plants. Perhaps it contained no nectar at 
the time. A. J. Cook. 


_-—. - 
HoLiom’s QUEEN CAGE.—This cage has 
been receivedinourmuseum. Mr. Hollom’s 
description of it is as follows : 


It is sawed out of a strip of board, 1 
inches thick, 24¢ inches broad by 3 inches 
long, with 3 holes bored in the end, almost 
through, at which end the candy is put in 


as food for the queen. It has a drachm 
phial of water, placed ina hole, which ean 
be taken out by a wire around the neck of 
the bottle, for refilling. The hole in the 
edge is used for introducing queens. Rub 
together two thin pieces of newspaper and 
— in the hole with the finger and the 
ees Will gnaw it out in about 24 hours or so. 
It can be used as a lamp nursery for hateh- 
ing queens, and keeping queens on hand 
any length of time. To hatch queens take 
a queen-cell and insert it in the hole at the 
edge, provision it and insert also several 
bees, then place them between the frames 
of acolony. This will keep the bees quiet 
and they will care for the queen-cells. Sev- 
eral cages may be placed in a frame, with a 
few strips of wood or wire to keep them in 
place, hanging in the hive. 





(238” We have received Mr. L. C. Root’s 
Circular for 1879. It is nicely printed and 
illustrated, and contains many useful hints. 
Mr. Root is a careful and practical apiarist 
whose opinions are respected by many bee- 
keepers all over the country. He is the son- 
in-law of the late M. Quinby, whose book he 
has re-written and published. We have not 
seen it yet, but shall notice when received. 





It is desired by the Executive Com- 
mittee to make the next meeting of this 
Society, to be held in Chicago next fall, 
the best that has ever been held. To 
this end, the committee solicits the co- 
operation of the most experienced 
apiarists in America. ‘Those who de- 
sire to have points of interest discussed 
should indicate them in this month, so 
that the necessary arrangements may 
be made to assign topics to leading 
scientific and practical men, to intro- 
duce by short but pithy papers or 
speeches. Communications with sug- 
gestions may be sent to any member of 
the committee, viz: Thomas G. New- 
man ; Prof. J. Hasbrouck ; Dr. Emrich 
2armly or E. J. Oatman. 

The President is in receipt of the 
following communications : 


CHILLICOTHE, Mo., April 1, 1879. 
FRIEND NEWMAN.—I find it will be im- 


possible for me to attend to the interests of | 


the National Assuciation in my State ; and 
therefore must ask to be relieved. When 
one man runs a dental practice, a County 


Treasurer’s office and an Apiary, and re- | 


sponds to the thousand-and-one little re- 
quirements that continually come up in 
business and social life, doing the work all 
himself, he has but little leisure time. I 
have hardly the time to take account of time 
as it passes. 1 hope you can find some one 
who can do more for the profession in Mis- 
souri. J. W. GREENE. 


Wilmington, N. C., April 7, 1879. 

THOMAS G. NEWMAN, Esq., President N. 
A. B. K. A., Chicago, Il. DEAR FRIEND: 
—I deeply regret to herewith tender my 
resignationof Vice President, State of North 
Carolina, bee-keepers’ association, for rea- 
sons explained to you last month. I would 
reepostfully suggest Capt. Frank M. Wooten, 
of this county, to fill the vacancy. Capt. 


Wooten is a gentleman and has a magnifi- 


cent farm for bee culture; believes in all 
the modern improvements; is well read upon 
the subject, and will in my opinion reflect 
erecit upon the bee-keeping 
North Carolina. He of course reads the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL—the very best 
bee paper in America. R. C. TAYLOR. 


New Orleans, La., April 15, 1879. 

Mr. THomas G. NEWMAN, Dear Sir:— 
As I have sold out my bees to Mr. Viallon, 
and will leave shortly for California with a 
view of locating there, 1 shall not be able to 
act as Vice President for Louisiana, and 
write this to suggest that you appoint Mr. 
John M. Putnam, of New Orleans, in my 


stead. Mr. Putnam has a large number of | 


oolonies near this city and will be a good 
man for the place. Wo. H. WARE. 


interests of | 


And as it becomes the duty of the 
President to fill all vacancies occurring 
during the current year, he makes the 
following appointments : 

We are sorry Dr. Greene is so full of busi- 
ness, and as we must excuse him we have 
appointed Mr. P. P. Collier of Benton City, 
Mo., as Vice-President for Missouri, to fill 
the vacancy, who will attend to the interests 
of bee-keepers in that State. 


As Mr. Taylor is compelled, against his 
will, to discontinue bee-keeping, and on the 
same account is obliged to decline the honor 
and duties of Vice President of the 
National Association for North Carolina, 
we accept the resignation and appoint to 
fill the vacancy, Capt. Frank M. Wooten, as 
suggested. 

As Mr. Wm. H. Ware is leaving the State 
of Louisiana, and resigns the office of Vice 
President, we appoint Mr. John M. Putnam 
to fill the vacancy as suggested. 


We hope these gentlemen will at once 
assume their duties, and look after the 
interests of the bee-keepers in their 
respective States. 


<< + = 


Cook's Manual in Europe. 


It is exceecingly gratifying to notice the 
very favorable notices which this excellent 
work is receiving not only in America but 
also in Europe. 


The British Bee Journal says of it: 


** Cook’s new ‘ Manual of the Apiary,’ just 
published, comes with high encomiums from 
Americagq we have just received it, and cer- 
tainly it appears to have cut the ground 
from under future book makers, for some- 
time to come.”’ 


L’ Abbe L. DuBois, at LaMalmaison Aisne, 
France, on March 31, 1879, writes: “I have 
read with a great deal of interest the copy of 
Cook’s Manual you sent me, and I intend to 
publish extracts from it in the “ Bulletin” 
of the Society of Apiculture of the Depart- 
ment of the Somme, so that our apiarists 
may be aware of the value of this estimable 
work. It isa credit to the author as well as 
the publishers. I have never yet met witha 
work, either French or foreign, which 1 like 
so much.” 


During the past year Prof. A. J. Cook has 
re-published his ‘Manual of the Apiary.” 
This book, so esteemed, contains—besides 
the description of the anatomy and physi- 
ology of the honey bee, beautifully illus- 
trated, the products and races of the bees, 
honey plants—the instructions for the dif- 
ferent operations performed in the hives. 
All agree that it is the work of a Master, 
and is of real value.—L’ Apiculteur, Paris. 





Epidemics Among Insects. 


Dr. Hazen of Boston, in a paper read in 
that city a few days ago, gave the following 
information about epidemics among insects: 
That excellent apiarist, Dr. Parmly, of New 
York, remarks, ‘*‘ We have far more need to 
study carefully these innumerable little foes 
than we have done.” Dr. Hazen says: 


A really pestilential epizootic of the com- 
mon barnyard fly was observed in 1867. Not 
only those, but many other insects, died in 
the same locality and in the same manner ; 
also other species of flies and gnats, the cat- 
erpillars of moths and of phalznids, and 
the common hairy caterpillars. Of some 
species the destruction was so complete that 
the next year they were very rare. During 
recent years the ae of two species 
of moths had destroyed pine forests belong- 
ing to the State valued at several millions of 
dollars, and a larger calamity was imminent, 
when suddenly all eaterpillars died from 
the same fungus. Similar observations have 
—_ made in other places in Europe and 

ere, 

Mr. Trouvelot formerly began in Medford, 
Mass., the raising of the polyphemus moth 
for silk, and was successful enough to get a 
prize in the Paris Exhibition of 1864. Un- 
fortunately he brought home eggs from 

-aris of another species from China, which 

purported to be superior for silk-raising in 
the open air. These eggs proved to be in- 
fested by fungus, and the caterpillars 
hatched from them died, but not those alone, 
all caterpillars of the polyphemus moth be- 
came infested, and even most of the other 
indigenous species living on the twelve 
acres of shrub land, which Mr. Trouvelot 
utilized for this purpose, died rapidly. After 
two years of asimilar calamity, Mr. Trouve- 
lot was obliged to stop his experiments, 
which might have developed, perhaps, a 
new source of wealth for this country. 

A similar pest of an indigenous species of 
moth stopped only last year the interesting 
observations of Mr. Tiemers, in Newport, 
Kentucky. 

The common silk-worm in Europe has 
been in recent time extensively affected by 
a sickness which is also the consequence of 
a fungus. Similar fatal epizootics have 
been observed on the honey-bee and one 
several years ago, in Brazil, destroyed near- 
ly all the bees. In entomological journals 
are reported fatal epizootics of leaf lice, of 
grasshoppers, of the cabhage butterfly and 
of the currant worm, both imported here 
only a few years ago, and both very obnox- 
ious. 


During the past winter the mortality 
among the bees has been very great, similar 
to the disasters of 1873-4. May it not be 
attributable to causes similar to those men- 
tioned above ? This seems the more prob- 
able from the fact that no matter how the 
bees were prepared for winter—whether 
packed with chaff or not—whether they 
were buried in clamps or kept on their sum- 


mer stands—no particular mode of prepara- 
tion was successful in all cases! some of 
our most experienced apiarists having suf- 
fered losses as well as the inexperienced ! 
“Our Letter Box ” gives abundant proof of 
this. Wemay blame the honey stored for 
winter use, the kind of hive used, the man- 
ner of ventilation adopted, the severe 
weather, the long winter, the unfavorably 
cold spring, the manner of preparation, the 
winter repository, or the locality of the api- 
ary—but none of these present us, as yet, 
the solution of the problem! If it has been 
a “ pestilential epizootic.” it certainly has 
been one in the most malignant form. 
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(@s~ The machine for fastening starters as 
noticed on page 150 of our last issue, is a 
neat little implement. The accompanying 
engraving shows it “caught in the act” of 


fastening the starter to the top-bar of the 
section. It is gotten up by Mr. W. D. 
Parker, of Defiance, Ohio. 
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("We have agreed to attend the conven- 
tion of the Western Illinois and Eastern 
Iowa Bee-keepers’ Society, to be held at 
Hamilton on the 6th and 7th of May. Ham- 
ilton is the home of our friends Dadant, and 
is situated on the Toledo, Peoria & Warsaw 
Railway, which is the great east and west 
thoroughfare from Keokuk or Burlington to 
Lafayette, Fort Wayne, Toledo, and the 
great eastern cities, making only one change 
of cars necessary to Washington, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, New York or Boston. Ele- 
gant reclining chair sleeping cars are run 
through to Lafayette and Indianapolis, and 
palace day coaches to Fort Wayne and To- 
ledo. Connections are made at each of 
these points with through sleeping cars to 
the East. Boston and New England pas- 
sengers can step into Boston sleeping car 
without leaving the train, making virtually 
no change to Boston, and arrive at destina- 
tion one train in advance of Chicago routes. 





America’s Represntative to Europe. 


The ‘*‘ North American Bee-Keepers’ 
Society,” at its last annual meeting, 
appointed the President of the Society 
as its Representative to attend the 
meetings of the different Bee Conven- 
tions and Honey Shows to be held 
during this summer in Europe, to offi- 
cially represent the bee-keepers of 
North America, and aid in establishing 
a bond of union that may be universal 
in its adaptation and world-wide in its 
effect. 

In accordance with this action of the 
National Association, health and cir- 
cumstances permitting, we shall start 
on this mission in June, arriving in Lon- 
don about July 1st, in time to attend the 
London Exhibition of the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society of England (June 30th 
to July 7th, 1879). At this Exhibition, 
the British Bee-Keepers’ Society offer 
£25as prizes for hives, surplus honey 
and manipulation with bees. 

We are informed by the Rev. Herbert 
R. Peel, Hon. Secretary of the British 
Bee-Keepers’ Society, that another Ex- 
hibition will be held during July at 
South Kensington. If possible, we shall 
arrange to attend this also, as well as 
some of the County Associations occur- 
ring about that time. 

We intend going to France about 
August Ist, but as yet are not advised 
definitely of the arrangements made by 
Mons. Hamet, editor of L’ Apiculteur, 
and Mons. Delinotte, Secretary of the 
‘Societe Centrale d’Apiculteur.”” These 
gentlemen assure us a hearty welcome. 

We shall visit the Switzerland, Italy, 
Austria and Denmark, but cannot now 
state the definite arrangements. 

It isextremly gratifying to notice the 
enthusiasm with which our visit is 
hailed by the apiarists of Europe, as 
will be seen by the following : 

Herr R. Mayerheceffer, editor of the “ Aus- 
trian Bienen Zeitung,” on March 31, 1879, 
writes: ‘‘More than all I rejoice in the an- 
ticipation of the pleasure of weleoming you 
in person at Prague, at the meeting of the 
German and Austrian Congress, which will 
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be held here from the 7th to the 11th of Sep- 
tember next. I will do all in my power to 
make your visit as agreeable as possible.” 


C. N. ABBott, Esq., editor of the “ Brit- 
ish Bee Journal,” writes, ‘‘ Your proposed 
visit I am sure will be fully appreciated by 
all here asa great honour. Individually I 
shall be most happy to see you.” In the 
* British Bee Journal” the editor says: 

“It will be flattering and pleasing to the 
brotherhood of British bee-keepers to know 
that the distinguished editor of the AMERI- 
CAN BEE JOURNAL has been appointed by 
the North American Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion to visit this country, to attend the 
various bee and honey shows which will 
take place during the ensuing summer, with 
a view to establishing similar institutions 
on the other side of the Atlantic. * * * 
They (the associations) will spare no pains 
to make their shows worthy the compliment 
implied. America has shown us that there 
is a market for honey in Great Britain, and 
we must try and show her Representative 
our best method of stimulating bee-culture.” 


C. J. H. Gravenhorst, Esq., well-known as 
an eminent apiarist of Germany remarks: 
“And now, Mr. Editor, let me tell you how 
very glad the German and Austrian bee- 
keepers will be, to have the great pleasure 
of meeting you at their 24th Congress at 
Prague ; to welcome a man who is not only 
the delegate of the American bee-keepers, 
but one who has labored so assiduously for 
the progress of bee keeping.” 


We intend to take with us some mod- 
els and a few of the most approved 
American implements for the apiary to 
exhibit to our friends on the other side 
of the Atlantie Ocean. 

—> o- <> +--+ e 

SEctTions.—Dr. J. W. Greene remarks: 
**T have had some two-comb sections made 
of 4% inch stuff, tops, sides and bottoms ; 
can I hold them together as a box with rub- 
ber bands ?” Wereply that we very much 
prefer to have sections nailed. They may 
be held together with rubber bands, but 
their only strength will be the propolis used 
by the bees. Thosesections all in one piece 
and glued at the corners, are strong and 
nice. They are illustrated on another page. 

NO Oe EE ce em 


(as The editor of the BEE JOURNAL in- 
tends to be present at the Conventions of 
the “Southern” and ‘Central’? Kentucky 
Associations, to be held early in this month, 
and hopes to meet many of the bee-keepers 
of “old Kentucky.” 





Abnormal Swarming. 


By reference to ‘‘ Our Letter Box ”’ as pub- 
lished in this issue of the JOURNAL, it will 
be seen that several cases have occurred of 
bees deserting their hives, often “ leaving 
for parts unknown,” but sometimes trying 
to unite with other colonies in the same 
yard, or going toa neighboring apiary and 
uniting with the bees there, or trying to 
do so. 

A similar case is reported in the “ British 
Bee Journal” for April, where a strong col- 
ony had deserted its hive leaving brood and 
honey in the hive. The editor enquires : 
“Can any one suggest a reason for the sud- 
den elopement, or must it be considered a 
freak ?” 

Mr. G. M. Doolittle, in Gleanings, Vol. 3, 
page 68, spoke of a “‘ case of bees swarming 
out, leaving the hive with nice clean combs, 
plenty of honey, brood and pollen,” and 
asked, ‘“‘Can any one give a satisfactory 
reason for such proceedings ?” As no one 
has answered this query, Mr. Doolittle says: 

I still believe that certain actions of bees 
at certain times are beyond the knowledge 
of apiarists at present, if they would only 
frankly admit the truth. A cold hard win- 
ter and spring, like the past, seems conduc- 
tive of sucha state of affairs. The bees 
seemingly become discouraged and leave 
their hives, going to other colonies hoping to 
better their condition, but only to perish as 
a general rule. 


Mr. E. J. Oatman suggests that the ab- 
sconding might have been caused by short 
stores, or the effect of close confinement by 
cold for a time, after brood-rearing had be- 
gun. Under these circumstances we have 
seen them leave the hive for a sport, and 
keep this sporting up to such an extent as 
to produce an excitement among all hands 
inside, which would terminate in a grand 
dance and all run away, and this even has 
happened with populous colonies well 
stocked with honey, bruvod, and everything 
necessary to a normal condition, merely the 
result of over-excitement.” 


Prof. A. J. Cook remarks: “I have never 
had but one case of hive-desertion in the 
apiary, but have heard of many. This 
Strange behavior seems more common after 
winters where dysentery has meted out 
death with an unsparing hand. The colony 
which tried desertion at our apiary was very 
weak, and fled in March from a hive foul 
with the effects of previous dysentery. 
They attempted to unite with another col- 
ony. I eaptured tine queen, returned her 
and a goodly portion of the bees to a clean 
hive with clean combs, shut them in fora 
day, then commenced feeding. They ac- 
cepted the changed conditions, and went to 
work with vigor. I presume that the incit- 
ing cause to this untimely truancy is, in all 
cases, an unwholesome condition of the hive. 


The usual cause is the intolerable stench 
arising from the abnormal discharges attend- 
ant upon dysentery. Anything else which 
serves to disturb, like the incursion of mice, 
ants, fungus growths or mould, will doubt- 
less lead to this dangerous emigration. The 
— course to be pursued by the bee- 
seeper is, to search out the disquieting 
agent, and put it to flight.” 





THE LEwIs SEcTIONS.—These excellent 
sections “all in one piece,” we should have 
noticed before, but for an _ oversight. 
Messrs. Lewis & Parks sent us some very 
nice samples in February. They are cut 
very accurately and dovetailed at the ends, 
and are so constructed as to bend around 
and lock together. When put together with 

glue they are not only neat 
but very strong. 
The accompanying cut will 
give a good idea of them.— 
The 444x444 or “* Novice sec- 
tion,” and 6144x5% the “ Prize 
Box” are the reulgar sizes, 
though they can be made for 
any size. They are kept in 
— stock at this office, and are 
sold at the same prices as the ordinary prize 
boxes. 
+ + + ——--- 

PERFORATED ZiInc.—We have received 
from Geo. Neighbour & Sons, of London, 
England, a piece of zine with perforation 
3¢ of an inch wide and 4% an inch long, be- 
ing used by bee-keepers in England for the 
purpose of excluding the queen from the 
surplus receptacles. It is cutto fit the hives, 
and placed over the frames. Its_ cost is 
about 35 cents per square foot. In some 
cases it could be used to advantage, but 
will not be very generally adopted in this 
country. 


a 


(Gs It is with pleasure that we note the 
improved appearance of the Bee-Keepers’ 
Instructor, published by Mr. H. D. Riegel. 
The April number has a nice cover, and is 
much improved. 

——-- as 


(@s" Mr. Henry Alley, of Wenham, Mass., 
one of the oldest queen breeders and dealers 
in supplies, has sent his new circular to this 
office. It is very neat, and contains much 
that is interesting to bee-keepers every- 
where. He remarks that over 1000 of them 
have been “called for” by bee-keepers 
since the new year commenced. In a letter 
dated April 2ist, he remarks thathe “ never 
had so many orders for queens as up to this 
time,” and that he has ‘only advertised in 
the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL.” Another 
straw showing the value of the A. B. J. asa 
medium of business communication. 

- —_—--— 

[= One of the neatest Price Lists of 
apiarian supplies we have received is that 
of W. D. Wright, Knowersville, N. Y. It 
contains a list of everything on the market, 
and quotes the lowest prices. 





“THE BLESSED BEEs,” was written as a 
realistic fiction, not as a narrative of actual 
experience. 





On Comb Foundation the prices are 
elie downward. Our rates may be found 
on the third page of cover. 
7 - 
we As Mr. de Ms Waterhouse, of Hamil- 
ton, Ont., has been called out West to em- 
bark in some extensive business with his 
brother. He has sold out his apiary supply 
and bee business to W. G. Walton, who will 
assume and fill all orders which are turned 
over to him. 
-——- < 
(Gs The April number of the Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Exchange, edited and published by Mr. 
J. H. Nellis, is at hand. the makes a good 
paper, and the BEE JoURNAL wishes the 


enterprise success, as it does everything that 
is honorable and intended for the advance- 
ment of the science of bee culture. 


as ; 
(es We would call partie ular attention to 
the advertisement of the ** Bienen-Zeitung,” 
yublished by Mr. R. Mayerhoeffer, “in 
Prague, Austria. Some want a bee-paper 
in the German language and this will accom- 
modate them. We expect to make arrange- 
ments to get them in bulk and mail them to 
American subscribers directly from —_ 
office. The price is only 60 cents per yea 
When clubbed with the AMERICAN BE : 
JOURNAL, $2.00 will pay for both. 
ino 
GIVEN’S WIRED FOUNDATION. — Mr. 
Given has sent us more samples of his 
foundation and thinks the cracking by the 
wires was caused by the cold weather. 
That might have been a portion of the cause 
and the rough handling in transit may have 
been to blame, but we really prefer the 
wires to be bedded into the foundation and 
covered up with the wax. Mr. Given adver- 
tises the machine in this issue of the Jour- 
NAL, and is fully persuaded that his inven- 
tion is an entire success. We hope it may 
prove to be so. 
Se 
\e-m Mr. w eiss, the father of comb- 
foundation manufacturing in this country, 
called on us a few days ago. He has been 
sick and in the hospital in this city, but is 
now convalescent. He has been suffering 
with rheumatism. He desires to find some 
light employment in the apiary, being well 
yosted in every department of the apiary, or 
in making comb-foundation. He owns his 
machine and if any one desires to make an 
arrangement ‘_o him, they may address 
him in care of Mr. H. Templeton, 213 Ran- 
dolph St., Chie aa 
are ected 
(as Mr. J. H. Nellis’ Cire ular - and Price 
List of supplies is at hand. it contains 16 
pages, and gives full information concerning 
the articles enumerated. 
senpcelineas 
“Mr. L. F. Cox, of Portage, Mich., has 
my ‘us his descriptive circular of the Colvin 
Hive, and also a sample of his honey rack 
and sections. The latter is made very light 
of berry-box material, and were it not now 
considered absolutely essential for success- 
ful marketing, to use separators, to have all 
the combs built straight, it would be a nice 
arrangement, as it is so light and may be 
cheaply made. 


(=s~ Mr. Jas. Heddon desires to inquire 
for the address of the bee-keeper that sent 
him $12.00 last fall, to hold till this spring. 
The book containing the address was burned 
with his dwelling house last December. 


Bee-Keepers’ Conventions. 


Southern Kentucky. 

The Semi-Annual Meeting of this Association will 
be held on the first Friday and Saturday in May (2d 
and 3d), 1879, at Gainesville, Allen county. All who 
are in any wey interested in bee-culture are invited 
to be present and co-operate. A full line of apiarian 
supplies will be on exhibition. Mr. Newman, Presi- 
dent of the National Association, and editor of the 
American Bee Journal, will be present and deliver an 
address. Dinner will be served on the grounds each 
day. PROGRAMME.—1l. How can bee-keeping be 
made interesting and profitable to the mnss of the 
people? 2, C an bee-keeping asa profession be made 
asuceess? 3. Bee feeding and bee forage. 4. Gen- 
eral dise ussion on last vote ‘s work. 5. Honey in its 
uses and adulterations. What is the best hive, and 
how should it be hoamted and cared for? 7. Ques- 
tions answered und discussed. All bee-keepers ure 
expected to be present, and be prepared to discuss 
any and all questions presented. N. P. ALLEN, Sec. 


Central Kentucky. 

The Semi-Annual Convention of this Association 
will meet In Lexington, Ky., one day earlier than 
usual, on account of being promised the honored 
presence of the editor of the American Bee Journal, 
the Executive Committee deciding to huve a2 days’ 
session, commencing Monday, May Sth, at l0 a.m. 
As this is Mr. Newmun’s first visit to the bee-keepers 
of this section, | hope they will appreciate his kind- 
ness in accepting our invitation, and attend the Con- 
vention in full force, wet ordry. Chas. F. Muth, Esq., 
of Cincinnati, is also expected, and a large number of 
prominent bee- keepers from adjoining counties, who 
will address the bee-keepers with essays, ete. There 
will be a good exhibition of apiarian supplies. All 
should contribute to make our Conventions as inter- 
esting as possible. W. WILLIAMSON, Sec. 


Warren and Chautauqua Co., N. Y. 
The Warren and Chautauqua County Bee-Keepers’ 
Society will hold its semi-annual meeting at Watts’ 
Flats, Chautauqua Co., N. Y., on Tuesday, May 6, at 
10 a. m. EK. L. WELLMAN, Sec. 


Western Iilinois and Eastern Iowa. 


This Society will meet at Hamilton, Hancock Co., 
I}l., (opposite Keokuk, Iowa.) Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, May 6th and 7th, IsS7#. The committee of recep- 
tion will receive and exhibit free . ull articles sent by 
bee-keepers or manufacturers, if sent in care of Ch. 
Dadant & Son, Hamilton, Ill, and freight pre-paid. 
The meeting will take place at l0a.m., in the City 
Hall. Reduced rates will be given at the hotels. The 
Huestis House will take bee-keepers at $1.00 per day. 
A large number of prizes will be given away tu mem- 
bers present at this meeting. Rev. O. Clute, of lowa 
City, lowa, will deliver a free public lecture on 
“Honey and Money,” on the evening of May 6th. 
The anti-adulteration committee will make a full re- 
port. Will the members please bring their badges ? 

WILL M. KELLOGG, Sec. 


Central Michigan. 

The Central Michigan Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will meet in the Capitol at Lansing, May 10th, at 10 a, 
m. Let every one come, and bring his wife, sons and 
daughters, likewise anything in the bee -keeping line 
he may think worthy of exhibition. We anticipate 
an interesting time. FRANK BENTON, Sec. 


North-Eastern Wisconsin. 


This Association will meet at Hartford, Washing- 
ton county. Wis.. on Tuesday and Wednesday, May 
27th and 2s8th, at Philip Laun’s House. Papers of in- 
terest will be read, written by the Kev. L. L. Lang- 
stroth, Mr. G. M. Doolittle and Mrs. L. C. Axtell. 
Geo. Grimm, H. P. Sayles, and others will Ne present 
and read articles. Business to commence promptly 
atl0a.m. A cordial invitation is extended to all to 
come, and bring anything of interest to bee-keepers. 
We have been requested to change this into a State 
Association. The matter will be presented at the 
coming meeting, to which bee-keepers from the en- 
tire State are cordially invited. 


FRANCES DUNHAM, Sec. 





F orveigu 


From Der Elsessisch-Lothringische Bienen-Zuechter: 
Translated by Frank Benton. 


The Question of Feeding. 


There are bee-keepers who say: “ Better 
keep no bees than to feed them!” There 
are others who think they have done enough 
if, once a year—when the time of greatest 
need comes—they remember these little 
creatures with a small portion of honey, 
or sweetened water, ora piece of candy. 

But there are also some bee-culturists in 
the world—thanks to the spirit of progress, 
their number is constantly increasing—who 
feed during the whole year, that is, when- 
ever a time of need comes, or when it may 
be deemed advisable as a matter of profit. 

Brimstoning bees, really robbing them of 
their honey, or securing large yields in 
good seasons, cannot be termed scientific 
bee-culture; on the other hand, wintering 
bees successfully, and, in order to secure a 
surplus during poor seasons such as last 
year, decreasing the number of colonies 
without killing any bees, may be said to 
combine the science and art of cultivating 
bees. 

I will now begin with the calender year 
and speak of the points to be observed in 
feeding. In the month of January bees in 
straw hives may be fed with large chunks 
of candy, which will avoid any great dis- 
turbance of the hive; the pieces are to be 
placed in the top part of the hive and the 
opening closed at once with a wooden stop- 
ple; if no opening exists above make one at 
once by means of a sharp knife, having pre- 
pared beforehand the stopple referred to. 
This candy feeding is to be repeated every 
two weeks. With movable-comb hives full 
combs of honey can be inserted; in case 
these are lacking, lukewarm syrup of the 
consistency of mucilage—two parts sugar 
ard one part water brought to a boil—can be 
given once a week. 

February and March the same. 

In April, particularly toward its close, 
se pt feeding commences, to bring 
about carly swarming. The feeding is to be 
conducted as described above, only the bees 
must be supplied oftener—perhaps every 
three to five days, and, if possible ina warm 
liquid state, for in this condition the bees 
accept most readily the food offered them. 
Bees as well as human beings like warm 
food better than cold. 

I have never supplied flour and such sub- 
stances, for at this season of the year Nature 
cares for the bee in this respect better than 
. is possible for the apiarist to provide for 

lem. 

Notwithstanding so few bee-keepers think 
of feeding during May, June, and July, yet 
often such unfavorable weather occurs that, 
especially on cold, rainy days, young swarms 
or nuclei should be looked after, and this 
will be found to pay. During such periods 
feed as often as every fifth day. 

August and September cause one to think 
of winter stores. 


the hive is not sufficient, it is better to feed 
now, rather than later, as a substitute, re- 
fined sugar made into a thick ae, 

If, in order to save the trouble of feeding, 
the bee-keeper has waited in hopes that Na- 
ture would, during the month just men- 
tioned, supply the necessary food, and has 
waited in vain, he must not delay furnish- 
ing it in the month of October, and it should 
be thicker than would be necessary earlier. 

The directions given for January answer 
also for November and December. 

I wish to remark again that if one tries, 
even on a Single hive, spring-feeding, he 
will see how rapidly it will build up—will 
observe with delight how Seg it will in- 
crease in numbers, especially if the queen 
is no “old stick” and the colony has a fair 
number of bees to start with. 

KALTENBACH. 

[It needs to be remarked here that while 
the plan of giving bees liquid food during 
December, January, and February, may an- 
swer under certain conditions in a mild cli- 
mate, where the bees fly every few days 
during these months, it would be most cer- 
tain to bring destruction if followed in any 
climate as severe as that of the Northern 
half of our country.—TRANS.] 


—_— 





Translated from L’Apiculteur Alsacien-Lorrain, 
by Frank Benton. 


Comb Foundation—No. 3. 


Liepore, August, 1878. 

My DEAR FRIEND :—You remember the 
story of the beautiful Penthesilea, so wick- 
edly condemned to death by Achilles under 
the walls of sacred Ilium ? What a valiant 

eople were these Amazons! From the 
banks of the Thermodon their empire ex- 
tended over half of Asia: an empire scarlet 
with blood, when, shield on the arm and 
javelin in the hand, they marched forth, 
yellow with gold, when they gathered the 
corn-ears and poured the abundance on the 
conquered lands. And to think that not a 
man had any partin this splendor! Women, 
nothing but women who but oncea year vis- 
ited the neighboring nations, and this with 
the sole aim of perpetuating their race; af- 
ter which each one returned home. 

Alas! though our bees have the courage 
of these Amazonian daughters, they have 
not alltheir wisdom. Letus see. Swarming- 
time is near, or perhaps already at hand; 
there are young queens to mate ; drones are 
needed, indeed, but I fully believe that 
among ten to twenty drones each queen 
would find a mate worthy of her and in 
every way capable; if not, the adjoining 
hive would be able to supply the defiviency, 
which for the vigor of the coming progeny 
would only be beneficial. But this is a mere 
supposition. Every colony, left to itself, 
raises and feeds—notice particularly this 
last, feeds—several hundreds, sometimes 
several thousands of these gentlemen, that 
are there for four months, strutting over the 
combs filled with sweets, awaiting philo- 


If the amount already in | sophically the turn of fortune by which a 





single one of them is chosen. What a use- 
less multitude of mouths! I do not know, 
it is true, how much these idlers consume 
daily, but as perfect insects as males in 
every sense of the term, and considering 
their flourishing corpulence, it is easy to 
comprehend that the honey which falls to 
their lot is equivalent in value to double 
what many a bee owner obtains from his 
hives. Doubtless the workers make them 

ay dearly for their four months of feasting, 
but after all what has been consumed does 
not return. 


The intellgent apiarist has more than one 
string to the bow by which he decimates 
this ruinous army. Sometimes he lies in 
wait at the entrance for the drones when 
they are in full flight, and crushes them 
without pity; then again he decapitates 
the developing bees in the cells themselves; 
or he sometimes hangs frames of drone 
comb at the back end of the hive, and inserts 
between, one or two empty frames. All 
three methods are insufficient, however. In 
the first ease, time is lacking to bring about 
an appreciable result; in the second case, 
when the cells have been cleaned the queen 
turns all her attention to depositing eggs in 
them, and the execution must be commenced 
again; in the third case, the empty frames 
will generally be filled with drone-comb, 
which only serves to increase the evil. By 
decapitating the drone brood and sliding the 
combs to the back of the hive, the bee-keeper 
hopes that the honey-gatherers will hasten 
to deposit honey in the condemned cells, and 
thus prevent the queen’s getting at them. 
Such will be the result during a good yield 
of honey, but sometimes it does not turn out 
so. This difficulty is only successfully en- 
countered by the use of comb-foundation. 
The bases of the worker-cells will be fol- 
lowed, and the drone-cells will only appear 
at the sides and the bottom—the small spaces 
left vacant in order to give the sheet of foun- 
dation a chance to stretch. The bottom is 
of little account, for the queen does not 
often lay there; the same is true of the up- 

er quarter of the ‘ateral spaces, which the 

ees fill with honey. There remains then 
on each side a strip only as long as three- 
fourths of the depth of the frame, and wide 
enough for a single row of cells. Here we 
will find drones in five cases out of ten, say 
20 at each side, which gives 80 to the comb, 
counting both surfaces. Now, supposing 
that we give to a hive four combs in the 
spring, which number is enough, we will 
have then, at the most, 320 males, if it is ad- 
mitted that all the large cells have been oe- 
cupied with brood. But there is no cer- 
tainty of this: for, as I have just said, five 
times only out of ten the portions built by 
the bees are composed of drone-cells; be- 
sides it is very seldom that brood is found 
at the extremities of the combs next to the 
side-pieces of the frames. 1 therefore be- 
lieve myself correct in affirming that, on the 
average, a comb built on comb foundation 
never produces over 50 drones in a whole 
year. You still find this figure large. Well, 
would you not decapitate them here a hun- 
dred times faster and a thousand times more 
easily than if the combs were wholly com- 

osed of drone-cells ? 


give each one of your powerful colonies a 
sheet of foundation to fasten and build out, 
and even the finishing cells will be of small 
size. You will remove this frame when the 
foundation has been fastened and one-third 
completed, which will be little more than 
six or seven days, and put it away for use 
during the following spring. In order that 
the queen may not lay in it at once, suspend 
it outside of the brood-nest, next to the out- 
side comb. But observe well that I have 
said the strong colonies. In weak or simp] 

medium colonies you would runa great ris 

of finding the foundations scarcely covered 
with workers, sometimes not covered at all. 

However well you may succeed, do not 
count upon suppressing entirely the laying 
of drone-eggs. When the queen fails to find 
large cells in her domain, nature, wisely 
tenacious of whatever concerns the perpet- 
uation of the species, impels the queen to 
lay here and there unfecundated eggs in the 
first cells she finds; the workers lengthen 
out these cells, or give them a curved eap- 
ping, in order that the insect may be able 
to develop easily. I have in my possession 
a sheet of foundation made by Otto Schulz, 
where, on five centimetres square (23 sq. in.) 
in the middle, the bees have even gnawed 
away the ridges forming the bases of the 
worker-cells and then constructed on the 
surface drone-cells. This occurrence, which 
is only exceptional, took place in a first-class 
colony, ready to swarm, and in which all 
the combs, save tue inserted foundation, 
were composed of old worker-cells, only 
offering, doubtless, cells too contracted, in 
consequence of the successive hatchings of 
many years, for a drone to attain perfect 
growth. 

Louis Huber, according to my information 
one of the most experienced apiarists in 
Germany, states in the Hichstedter Bienen- 
zeitung, May, 1878, that out of about 300 
sheets of comb-foundation which he used 
during the past year, only two presented 
drone-cells in the middle. This deviation 
from the rule was due in one instance to an 
accidental break in the sheet of foundation, 
and in the other to the fact that the founda- 
tion was suspended in the back part of the 
hive at a time when the bees were not flying 
much. 

A passing remark. Had one said to Mr. 
Huber, some five or six years ago, that the 
latter would one day buy large quantities of 
artificial comb-foundation, he would only 
have received a smile, asa joker. If aman 
of this sort, who formerly considered the 
use of artifical comb-foundation Spieleret 
(mere play), has come to use 300 a year, it 
must be, doubt not, that they offer decided 
and superior advantages. These advantages, 
my friend, are not wholly included within 
the two principal points which we have just 
considered. I will call your attention to 
some other advantages of our method of 
management, which, though secondary, nev- 
ertheless are of considerable importance. 

1. Weobtain combs perfectly straight and 
of a very uniform construction, which 
points, in glancing through the hives, and 
especially in manipulations, are not to be 
undervalued. The more uneven the sur- 


Another correction, | faces, the greater the indentations, so much 


if you please: After the swarming-season, | the worse the combs stick together. 





2. We can easily substijute new brood 
combs for the old ones. If the brood-combs 
are old, black, and the cells small, which is 
the case always after abeut seven or eight 
years’ use, we replace them by our founda- 
tion, and less than five months suffice to 
give ns new brood-combs, with good-sized 
cells, where our insects will breed rapidly 
and produce bees of arespectable size. I 
do not know but that lam wrong, but I do 
not like these microscopic bees which some 
fanciful apiarists show with pleasure, and 
which are only creatures that have been 
stopped in their development by the nar- 
rowness of the brood-cells. I have always 
believed, and I believe still, that a bee as 
large as a Soissons kidney-bean carries more 
honey in its sac than two of these dwarfish 
insects not larger than a grain of rice. 

3. Combs built upon comb foundation are 
more easily used in the extractor than natu- 
raleombs. Though the bases of the cells 
are thinned down by the workers, their 
thickness remain greater than that of the 
septum in natural comb, and therefore the 
capability of resistence is greater. Besides, 
the combs built on the foundation are more 
elastic (something which can be easily veri- 
fied) than the new combs of our hives. It 
is rarely the case that the most rapid revo- 
lution produces any break in them. The 
most important advantage of this peculiar- 
ity is this: that our combs, emptied with- 
out damage by the Hruschka machine, ren- 
der us inealeulable aid, in the spring and 
during the summer, in the rapid increase of 
the strength of our stocks, and from this an 
earliness in swarming proceeds as the first 
result, which is followed, as I said in my 
first letter by an increased honey-product. 

I might also, on the authority of many 
authors, show you that artificial combs aid 
in the preservation of the health of the 
bees, by saving them from a portion of the 
organic strain necessary in the secretion of 
wax, a strain, which, if it does not directly 
produce disease, consumes, at least, and 
shortens life. Physiology does not reject 
this hypothesis; but as I have no exact 
facts to furnish I prefer not to touch this 
point. Moreover what I have been able to 
prove to you, in my letters, in a decisive 
manner, ought to content you fully and to 
remove from you all hesitation in regard to 
comb foundation. 

You are still doubting; I see it by the 
shaking of your head. Bravo! my friend. 
I like this disposition: it is the sign of a 
man who thinks and who does not accept at 
first sight, as ducks do, everything one 
throws out. ‘Those are the advantages,” 
you say tome, “nothing but the advantages; 
but the defects—you say little of them.” 
Patience; I will reach them if you but 
wait. Henceforth believe that they are in- 
significant, and send, without fear a small 
order to Mr. Schultz: du diable! if you 
will regret it. Dr. REISSER. 


— ——_-+<+ 


Pror. AuG. MENZEL known through his 
works: “Die Haus und Honigbiene,” 
“* Bienenwirthschaft und Bienenrecht des 
Mittelalters,” and “ Die Biene und ihre 
Beziehungen zur Culturgeschichte,” died 
last December, at Zurich, Switzerland. 


For the American Bee Journal, 


Glucose as Food for Bees. 


Cc. J. H. GRAVENHORST. 

The article by Dr. A. W. Foreman in the 
March number of the BEE JOURNAL is an 
excellent one, and I have read it with great 
pleasure, but I must confess that we Ger- 
man bee-keepers have not been so success- 
ful in feeding our bees glucose as he was. 
Ten or fifteen years ago there was much ado 
in some of our bee papers about glucose as a 
good and cheap food for bees. Therefore I 
longed to try it. I ordered 19 or 20 pounds 
of glucose from one of those bee-keepers 
who had recommended it in our bee peri- 
odicals. The result of feeding it to my 
bees was a very bad one. The colonies fed 
in October died of dysentery, and those 
I fed in the spring dwindled away. I very 
soon abandoned feeding glucose. One year 
after this one of my neighbors, a beginner 
in bee-keeping, had 20 good colonies of bees. 
As the spring was not favorable for our 
bees, and he was obliged to feed his bees, 
he asked my advice. I told him not to spare 
food and to feed only pure honey. As long 
as he did this his bees did very well. About 
ten or twelve days after I had last called on 
him, he came running up to me and told me 
all his bees were dying. ‘‘Only come and 
see,” cried he, “it is dreadful! My bees 


come out of their hives and drop to the 


ground, where they perish.” 

And so it was. I saw the garden spread 
over with dead and dying bees. On exam- 
ining the hives and removing the frames, 
only a handful of bees were found on a 
frame with unsealed and capped brood in 
every hive. 

“What have you done with your bees ? ” 
asked I.” “Only ten days ago they were 
strong and prosperous as my own.” 

He at last told me, that some days agoa 
friend (bee-keeper) had called on him and 
recommended glucose as a good and cheap 
food for bees, and stated that he was feeding 
it with the best results. Since that day, 
said my friend, I have fed glucose. I told 
him my experience with glucose the year 
before, and in a moment he turned over the 
barrel with the rest of that poisonous food, 
and covered it with earth. Out of twenty 
colonies he saved only five, by uniting the 
bees on good brood-combs. Although he 
now fed pure honey and kept the colonies 
warm, even these colonies did not prosper. 

Other German bee-keepers have had no 
better success by feeding glucose, and there- 
fore they have abandoned feeding bees with 
it. Chas. Dadant is right when he says, on 
page 120 of the BEE JouRNAL, where he 
noticed the report of the 25d Congress of 
German and Austrian Bee-Keepers, held at 
Greifswalde in Pomerania, last September : 
“Every method used to feed bees in spring 
was advocated—honey, sugar, compounds of 
sugar and honey with eggs, milk, wine and 
flour, ete., but in vain have I searched for 
grape sugar or glucose. It was not even 
mentioned.” 

It may be, that some species of glucose 
are not poisonous for bees, and for this 
reason it may be fed to them to winter on, 





or to save them from starvation, and in such 
cases it would do no harm to the public; 
but feeding glucose to adulterate the honey 
for sale is a great dishonesty. 

The highest praise is due to the AMERI- 
CAN BEE JOURNAL and such of the Ameri- 
can bee-keepers who have never ceased to 
condemn this adulteration. 

Brunswick, Germany, March 28, 1879. 


— 27e- @ oe 
Foreign Items. 


GLEANED BY FRANK BENTON. 

The man to whom the bee-culturists of 
Frankenthal, Rhenish Bavaria, readily ac- 
corded the title “‘ Frankenthaler Meister,” 
Herr J. Mehring, died at that place, last 
November, aged sixty-three. On page 298 
of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL for Sept., 
1878, is a short account of Mehring’s great 
invention—comb-foundation. This alone 
would assure him a place in the annals of 
bee-culture, yet his active part in numerous 
apiarian discussions, ranging over a long 
yeriod, give him an additional claim thereto. 
To poultry and bird-raisers in Germany the 
name Mehring is not unknown. 


BEE CULTURE IN TROPICAL LANDS.— 
“Mr. W. Hepworth haa visited the island 
of Cyprus, and in a letter written last Sep- 
tember he makes the following observations 
concerning the Cyprian bees: ‘The bees fly 
busily and collect their stores of honey for 
the moderately long winter. In a land 
where there is no milk, and hence no but- 
ter, honey is quite a valuable product. Yet 
the bees are like the negroes, Bedouins, and 
other improvident creatures ; they collect 
no great store of food. The best of it is, 
they do not need to doso. Their greatest 
enemies here are the hornets, which with 
evil intent, lie in wait for the returning bees, 
pounce upon them, rob them, and often kill 
them. These waylayers are easily captured, 
a bottle half full of water serving the pur- 
pose. The hornet is a thirsty creature and 
takes to the water like a drunkard to his 
grog’.”’—Oesterreichische Bienen-Zeitung. 


Statements to the effect that bees cease to 
store a surplus of honey when taken to 
warm climates have been for some time 
going the rounds of the newspapers. It is 
well known that Southern California with 
its mild, even sub-tropical climate, gives 
wonderful returns to the skillful apiarist ; 
Cuba, situated wholly within the torrid 
zone, sends considerable honey to the 
United States every year. Correspondence 
which the writer has had with bee-keepers 
residing in the torrid zone, shows that the 
newspaper statements referred to are incor- 
rect ; besides, the accounts of travelers all 
agree that honey is raised in considerable 
quantity in most tropical lands, even where 
the system of bee-management is very rude. 

The honey harvest in tropical climates is 
very likely to be extended over a greater 
portion of time than it is in temperate re- 
gions, yet it does not follow from this that 
the bees store more honey ; for the yield at 
any one time is not as likely to be as large a 
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one as that of a more temperate climate, 
and hence there is more probability that the 
honey will be used in brood-rearing about as 
fast as gathered, so that, unless an improved 
system of bee-culture be followed and the 
honey removed often during the gathering 
season little surplus will be obtained. 


In the new Austrian bee journal, edited 
by R. Mayerheeffer, is the following : ‘‘ More 
than one Yankee bee-brother has already 
proved satisfactorily that bee-culture is by 
no means mere child’s play which robs us of 
time and money, but, on the contrary, prop- 
erly taken hold of, can become a real pon 
mine. In Germany and Austria, so far as 
we know, the manu acture of bee-hives and 
apiarian implements is conducted on a large 
scale by three firms only.” 


Scumipt.—The Honorary President of 
the Apiarian Society of Alsace and Lor- 
raine, Jean Schmidt, died at Barr, Alsace, 
last December, aged 45 years. He was one 
of the founders of the Alsatian Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association ; and in 1875 Second Presi- 
dent of the German and Austrian Itinerant 
Apiarian Society. He did much for bee- 
culture, grape-culture, and general agricul- 
ture in Alsace, besides occupying various 
important civil offices in his city and can- 
ton. Mageihm die kuehle Erde leicht sein 
und sein Andenken in der Imkerwelt er- 
halten bleiben! 


JAKOB.—On the 17th of December, 1878, 
Herr Petrus Jakob died at Fraubrunnen, 
Santon of Bern, Switzerland, aged 62 years. 
Herr Jakob was the founder of the Bernese 
Bee-Keepers’ Association and of the Swiss 
bee paper, Die Schweize Bienen Zeitung, 
which he edited until 1877, when he 
nominally retired, though he really re- 
mained one of its active contributers up to 
the close of his career. He was an upright 
man, and a skillful apiarist and editor. May 
he long be remembered in the bee-keeping 
world !—Oesterreichische Bienen Zeitung. 


“THE PRACTICAL BEE-KEEPER.”—The 
second edition of C. J. H. Gravenhorst’s work 
on bee culture, ‘‘ Der prvktische Imker,” 
has been published at Brunswick, Germany. 
The book is the work of one of the German 
masters in apiculture, and as such could not 
but contain much that is of value. The 
hives and hence the methods of manipula- 
tion would hardly suit most Yankees, for 
the author prefers the ‘‘ Bogenstuelpher,” 
a style of hive which the needs of his local- 
ity and the methods of management in later 
times have led him to construct, taking the 
old straw hive as a basis. The “ Bogen- 
stuelper” looks outside very much as would 
a good-sized trunk made of plaited straw 
and having a top arched from front to rear. 
In order to get at the combs which are built 
in U-shaped frames, this round-topped straw 
box is tipped back on one side or rolled clear 
over! Gravenhorst claims that in the straw 
hive with round top, bees winter best; 
further he says: ‘Experience has full 
shown that the length of the movable-com 
hive has no unfavorable influence in winter- 
ing.” The Cyprian bees are regarded by 





Mr. Gravenhorst as far superior to the Ital- 

ians. On the whole, the book presented by 

this author is one that shows on every page 

the practical bee-keeper, who has had years 

= experience with hundreds of colonies of 
ees. 
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(@s- “ The Societie de Apiculteur de la 


Somme” (Northern France) is composed of | 
practical men, but the society is “looking | 
for more light” in the scientific and prac- 


tical management of theapiary. Ina recent 
letter to the editor of the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL, L’ Abbe DuBois, the correspond- 
ent of the society, remarks that they “find 
the most important and interesting experi- 
ments are made by their colleagues in 
America,” and adds: ‘“‘ Nothing can teach 
them better than the AMERICAN BEE JOUR- 
NAL, Which you edit with so much ability 
and zeal.” 
i ieeccnccessatcmaliaalia si 

Herr C. J. H. Gravenhorst, writes to the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL from Germany 
as follows: 


bees had only some cleansing days on the 


3lst of December, 1878, the 9th to 11th of 
So far | 


February and the 10th of March. 


they have wintered very well. Since the 


10th of March we have, every night, hada | 


severe cold, quite unnecessary in the month 
of March. 
other years.” 
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The Society of Bee-Friends in Bohemia 
held a constitutional meeting on Februry 
23d, in Prague. The following were elected 
officers: First President, Julian Walter, 
Professor ; Second President, Ludwig Wus- 


sin, manager of the domains of Prince | 


Lobkowitz; Vice-President, Johan Czerny; 
Secretary and Publisher of the Society’s 
Journal, R. Mayerheeffer; Bibliothecary, 
C. E. Mascher, Professor; Treasurer, 
Reibstein. This society is one of the young- 
est in Bohemia, but promises to flourish in 
a short time. R. MAYERHG@FFER, Sec. 


— —————__ + <-—~—m — 


A young gentleman desiring to sojourn 
some time in Europe, especially in Austria, 
and wishing instruction In the German lan- 
guage, would find an amicable and agreeable 
reception in my house. My villa is situated 
ina romantic country ; here he may busy 
himself with agriculture and especially 
apiculture, receiving correct instruction in 
the German language, which 1 fully guar- 
antee. The conditions are yery moderate. 
The abode will be free: for board the 
amount will be fixed according to his re- 
quirements. Living in Prague is good at 
moderate prices, fully 20 per cent cheaper 
than anywhere else. For further particu- 
lars address, Rudolf. Mayerhceffer, Pub- 
lisher of the “ Austrian Bienen-Zeitung,” 
Praga, Austria, Newstadt, N., 747. 


| of young bees, and ample supp 


“We have had, not asevere | 
but a long winter, with much snow, and our | 


Vegetation is far behind that of | 








Correspondence. 


For the American Bee Journal. 


| How to get Strong Colonies Early. 


L. L. LANGSTROTH. 


Few will question that to succeed in 
this, our colonies must go into winter 
quarters strong in numbers, with ae 

ies of 
wholesome honey. In my location in 
Southern Ohio, black bees as a general 
rule lose weight, after they cease to get 
honey from white clover—ordinaril 
about the middle of June—while Ital- 
ians in some seasons will forage so 
largely on the second crop of red clover 


| as to build new comb and add consider- 
ably to their stores. 


Our fall forage is 
seldom of much account, and the Ital- 
ians frequently cease breeding by the 
first week in September. The black 
race which appears to be less prescient 
of the future, will often, even in poor 
seasons, breed much later and use up 
all their honey. 

In similar locations Italian bees 
should be induced by feeding to make 
a good eo of brood, even if they 
have all the honey they need, or are so 
over rich that some of their combs need 
to be emptied. This has been usually 
accomplished by liquid feeding—but 
where this is not needed for the sup- 
port of the bees, I will venture to sug- 
gest for trial a frame of flour candy 
where pollen is scarce, or of pure candy 
where pollen isin good store. My ex- 
periments last winter and this spring, 
seem to indicate that candy acts as an 
incessant stimulus to the rearing of 
brood, and may under some circum- 
stances be used much more ad- 
vantageously then liquid food. 

Colonies which have scanty stores 
after they have been stimulated to make 
the required spread of brood, should be 
generously fed with liquid food. I say 
generously for any parsimony here is on 
the *‘penny wise and pound foolish” 
principles. Italian bees, a 
seem to know when they are well oif, 
and labor accordingly—they are equally 
conscious of poverty, and repress their 
spread of brood. They can know 
nothing of their owner’s generous inten- 
tions of anticipating their wants—and 
if they could, would find too often that 
good resolutions and timely supplies 
are two very different things. How 
many colonies have had all their hopeful 
energy, not to say their very lives, ex- 
tracted out of them ! 

Having referred to the want of fall 





forage in my apiary, [ can say, that hav- 
ing resided in Oxford for over 20 years, 
I have searcely known anything by ex- 
perience of the so-called bee disease. 
May not my exemption be owing to the 
fact that when honey was plenty, my 
bees had only such as was gathered 
before Autumn. And when it was not, 
they were supplied with good sugar 
syrup. The experience of last winter 
showing again that this fatal distemper 
has prevailed under the most varied cir- 
cumstances, as to the kindof hives used 
and methods adopted for protecting the 
bees, seems strongly to indicate that it 
ismainly caused by late gathered honey. 
Those who have suffered so heavily, 
may next fall, extract such honey and 
supply its place with sugar syrup, or 
honey extracted earlier in the season— 
leaving a few colonies to winter on their 
late gathering, so as better to test the 
matter. 

Most of the points in the article in 
the last number of the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL On spring feeding, are well 
taken, provided the bee-keeper does not 
supply his bees with water in their 
hives—but where this is done, I con- 
sider stimulative spring feeding almost 
a vital necessity. in districts where early 
strength is usually indispensable to 
protitable bee-culture. Where liquid 
food is given, it may be made thin 
enough to supply what water the bees 
need, or this water may be put in a 
comb easily accessible. 

In extracting, I always supply from 
a pail of water, one of the outside 
combs, and saved. for honey gathering, 
the labor of thousands of bees. My 
neighbor, Mr. D. A. MeCord, has an 
ingenious device which may be called a 
lamp-wick water-feeder. The bees suck 
the water from a bottle, through a wick 
which passes through a cork. This 
water feeder may be kept under the 
chaff cushion where it will always be 
warm and accessible even in very cold 
weather. The bees can thus liquify the 
sandy on which they are incessantly 
working, and are not lost by water ex- 
cursionsin unsuitable weather. Timing 
some water gatherers this spring I 
found them to be about twice as long in 
loading up, in chilly weather, as when 
weather and water are both warm. 

In a country as extensive as ours, the 
conditions of successful bee-keeping are 
so various, that it is often quite impos- 
sible to lay down rules which shall be 
applicable to widely different latitudes. 
Prof. Cook in his apiary at Lansing, 
Mich., finds that flour feeding is of 
small importance—the natural pollen 
being usually abundant as soon as bees 
are able to work in the open air. In 


| 


Southern Ohio, however, flour’ feeding 
is often almost a necessity. In some 
seasons the bees use it largely before 
the pollen buds open. This season 
severe cold destroyed them just as the 
bees began to use them,and but for the 
flour, breeding would have been sus- 
pended in most of our hives for nearly 
a month—most of our colonies having 
consumed all they had on hand. A 
week ago [examined the combs of more 
than 20 starved colonies in this vicinity, 
and found in them all, less pollen than 
I have often seen in two combs in 
Massachusetts. Inregions of abundant 
autumn forage, pollen is often gathered 
inexcess of the wants of the bees. 
Some old English authors complain of 
what they call these injurious ‘ slop- 
ings”? in the combs of old colonies. 
len years ago, late frost in this region, 
so completely destroyed the pollen sup- 
plies, that I had to resume flour feeding 
late in May! Some colonies had already 
began to devour the uncapped brood. 

If our colonies in this region were not 
strong in honey gatherers by the last of 
May, the more colonies we have, the 
more money we are liable to loose. On 
the contrary, a slow increase of bees in 
the spring may be desirable in regions 
where there is little early forage, and 
Where usually the late summer and fall 
gathering constitutes the main crop. In 
such regions the ‘‘quart of bees” theory, 
provided you can safely winter that 
number of young bees, may not be so 
far outof the way,as many have thought 
—while colonies stimulated to early 
strength may use it only to eat up all 
their stores, and die unless they are fed 
largely. I give the experience of a 
friend on this point. In the month of 
May he moved his large apiary from 
Northern Ohio to Iowa. His colonies 
were in just the condition in which he 
had found them most profitable in his 
old home. In his new location, he 
found no white clover, nor indeed any- 
thing on which his bees could subsist. 
They consumed all their stores—many 
died and all would have perished but 
for extensive feeding. When the bass- 
wood and fall supplies came on, the 
survivers gave hima large surplus. As 
matters were then, how not to have his 
bees breed early, was to him the most 
important problem and he kept them 
buried in their winter clamps as long as 
possible. When I visited him, he 
showed me a line of white clover more 
than half a mile long which sprung up 
from seed sown by him in one of his 
walks. 

Having seen apiaries from Maine to 
Mexico, I increasingly realize that in 
our instructions to beginners, the best 





that we can do is to lay down what may 
be called the general laws of profitable 
bee-culture, while the application of 
these principles may constantly remind 
us that ‘‘ what is one man’s meat may 
be another man’s poison.”? Only those 
with suflicient knowledge and sound 
practical judgment, will ever be able 
to apply these principles to their own 
localities, in the varying circumstances 
which, in the long run, must be en- 
countered by every bee-keeper. Such 
men as Quinby, Grimm, Hetherington 
and Harbison are admirable examples 
of what can be done in this line. 
Oxford, April 15, 1879. 





For the American Bee Journal. 
Queen-Rearing. 


H. ALLEY. 


The saying ‘‘ that there are right and 
wrong ways to do any thing” can as 
well be applied to queen rearing as to 
anything else. .Sometime last year, a 
correspondent in Gleanings, gave his 
method for rearing queens. His plan 
comes under the wrong way of doing 
things. He stated that he sent his way 
of rearing for the benefit of beginners. 
If my memory serves me correctly he 
reared queens in this way: ‘* Remove 
the queen from a full colony of bees, 
and in the course of a few days destroy 
all the cells the bees have made, and 
then insert a comb containing eggs.” 

An old queen breeder, would put the 
eggs in, in the first place, and at the 
right time. Good queens cannot be 
reared in any such way. We have found, 
from experience, that the sooner queen- 
less colonies are supplied with eggs to 
rear other queens from, the better the 
young queens will be. After the excit- 
ment caused by the loss of the queen is 
over, I notice that the bees do not go to 
work to construct cells with as much 
vigor and determination as they do 
during the first few hours after the 
queen was removed. 

We can remove the queen from a full 
colony and in one hour have them build- 
ing queen-cells, and be quietly at work. 

‘his is something we discovered last 
year. Weselect the most populous colo- 
nies to rear queens in. <A hive of bees 
can be compelled to rear anywhere from 
1 to 200 queens, the more they raise the 
poorer the queens willbe. Twenty-five 
queens to a full colony, is as many as 
should be reared at one time. Just as 
good queens can be reared in small 


a thesecond time. Freshand young 
yees should be used everytime, if one 
desires to get good queens. Many of 
those who rear queens forsale allow too 
many cells to be made at one time, 
hence the out-cry against dollar queens. 


Last season we had the pleasure of 
witnessing a small colony of bees super- 
sede their queen. The queen was one 
that we had used for three seasons to 
breed from, and we did not think she 
was quite vigorous enough to breed 
from last year, but wanted to preserve 
her life as long as possible, for the good 
she had done. She was kept in a small 
hive with a few bees; the combs were 
kept well filled with eggs and brood, 
which I would remove occasionally to 
keep up other nuclei; the workers felt 
that the old lady was rather old, and 
laid their plans to get rid of her and to 
supply themselves with another queen. 
So they commenced to construct a queen 
cell, which I cut out as soon as sealed 
over. I obtained a half-dozen very fine 
large queens in this way; but the bees 
soon got sick of queen-rearing, and one 
day pitched the old lady out of the 
house. Ihad raised nearly $2,000 worth 
of young queens from that one, and I 
never saw a dark-colored queen from 
her—or any that were not very yellow 
and beautiful. I have one of her 
daughters now, that I am thinking of 
sending to friend Newman, but I don’t 
like to spare her. I have reared a good 
many queens from this one and have 
seen none that were not very beautiful. 
She is 3 years old in June next. We 
will send a few of her eggs to any one 
within 200 miles of Wenham, who 
would like to know whether a queen 
will duplicate herself in royal progeny 
everytime. We shall charge nothing 
for these eggs, and only do this to prove 
what we said in the JOURNAL last fall. 

Rearing queens for $1.00 each is not 
a money making affair. The price does 
not make the quality of the queen by 
any means—the manner of rearing, 
and not the price, makes the quality. 
A customer sent us an order for some 
queens a few days ago, and took occas- 
sion to say that he had paid certain 
parties $15.00 each for queens, and that 
they were no better than those he al- 
ready had. 

I claim that a man should have con- 
siderable experience in rearing queens 
before he can rear those that will be 
satisfactory in all respects. There are 
too many bee-keepers who are rearing a 
few queens for the fun of the thing. I 


boxes as in full colonies, provided too | know a man who is rearing queens and 


many cells are not made at one time. 
Bees that have reared one batch of 


| 
| 


selling them to his neighbors for pure 
Italians. This man has 100 colonies of 


queens should not be used for that pur- | black bees in his yard. Pure queens 





cannot be reared in any yard where 
there are 200 colonies of what many 
would call pure Italian bees. All the 
200 colonies of Italian bees would not 


produce beautiful and well marked | 


drones. Even if they were all beauti- 
ful drones, the queens fertilized by them 
would not duplicate themselves in queen 
progeny everytime. 


I doto rear queens from. 
fly in our yard to mate with the young 


queens. a 
Queens fertilized as above will not all 


produce pure progeny. Like does not | 
produce like any more in bees than in | 
Those who have gone | 
into the fancy fowl] business know how | 


other animals. 


hard it is to get just the right feather. 
It is somewhat so with bees. 


eons. Could get a beautiful pair of 


pigeons at a high cost but the progeny | 


from them was another thing. Once in 


a while a well marked young bird could | 
No doubt about the purity | 


be reared. 
of the blood, still they did not breed to 
a feather, as we supposed they would 
before we had been through the mill. 
The chances for getting — queens 
are very much better, at least I have 
found it so. 
Wenham, Mass. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 
Consequences of Trusting to Luck. 
Cc. F. MUTH. 


Reports from different localities indi- 
cate that last winter was very hard on 
bees, and one which will try the quality | 


of the bee-keeper. 


colonies were killed, and some of our 


sanguine friends have an idea that | 
enough damage has been done to ad- | 


vance the —- of honey another season. 


Such would, indeed, be a boon, and an | 
occasional winter of that sort might be | 
a blessing in disguise. The honey mar- | 


ket is demoralized, honey is below par, 
and sales are unsatisfactory to both pro- 
ducers and dealers. 

There are several good bee-keepers in 
our neighborhood. Friends Hill, Sav- 
age and Curry, who have had no loss to 
report in wintering for years, have 
none to report now. We have no house- 
apiaries, no bee-cellars, we need no 
dail tives and wiutering gives us no 
extra trouble. I was as fortunate as 
any one of my friends, up to last win- 
ter. For the first time I trusted to luck, 
and now realize the exact position of 
those who are in the habit of doing as 
I have done. 


I select a queen to | 
rear drones from, with as much ¢care as | 
Only the | 
drones from one queen are permitted to | 


; \ We once | 
tried to do something with fancy pig- | 





A large number of | 





It will be remembered that last fall I 


| was building a new house; an apiary 


was to be on top of it. My bees had to 
be moved to the farm of my brother, 
in August, where several acres of buck- 
wheat bloomed all the summer and fall, 
yielding just enough to damage our nice 
white clover honey. My brother Henry 
asked my permission to put honey- 
chambers on my hives, to which I did 
not object. The buckwheat started 
them to breeding again, and, when the 
second stories were removed with what 
little honey they had collected or foun- 
dations built out, there was no time for 
the bees to collect a new supply of win- 
ter stores. I was to go out and admin- 
ister to their wants before the cold 
weather commenced, of course; but, 
building and other business prevented. 
Ihad no day during the fall to spare, 
to take a 9-mile ride, to look after my 
bees, and winter commenced before I 
had time to cut winter passages through 
the combs. The result is that I can 
sympathize with those who trust to 
luck every year, but have a large crop of 
honey once in a while, and credit it all 
to their own skill, inspiring others with 
their great inventions in bee-culture, 
but during the next winter, they lose 50 
or 75 per cent of their bees, or all they 
have, as the case may be! 

The first few days of March were 
pleasant. My brother Henry reported 
every one of my colonies in good con- 
dition and flying lively. It was my in- 
tention to leave them in the country 
until May, because I knew from expe- 
rience that there is less chance in early 
spring, for bees to get trapped, behind 
windows, etc., and that in consequence 
they increase faster than in the city, 
but being uncertain as to the state of 
their stores and not having time to look 
after their wants, while away from 
heme, I had them brought in about the 
20th of March. 

There were live bees in9 hives. So 
few in some, however, that only 8 were 
left a few days ago, after they were 
placed on their new stands. This was 
the remnant of 30 colonies of bees, 
which were in good condition last fall. 
Two weeks later. and not a bee would 
have survived. The verdict of a coro- 
ner’s jury wonld have been: ‘“ Died of 
Starvation.” 

I don’t wish this this article to come 
under the heading of ‘*‘ Blasted Hopes ” 
because I had, under the circumstances, 
no business to hope for anything else, 
and my object at the present writing is 
to show the consequences of trusting to 
luck. The result is alike in every busi- 
ness, and demonstrated in so many fail- 
ures around us. 





For the American Bee Journal. 
The Season Commenced. 
G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


In my last article I told you all that I 
thought necessary to be done up to May, 
unless it was to set the bees out of the 
cellar during April, if the weather be- 
came warm enough so bees could gather 
pollen. Of course, I have omitted de- 
tails in many things, and shall have to 
do so, for I cannot give all the items for 
a season’s work in 7 or $ papers. 

Our first work is to know that each 
colony has honey enough for brood- 


rearing to go on rapidly, and put them | 


in proper shape to rear brood advan- 
tageously, for the brood reared through 
this month constitutes the working 
force which gathers honey from white 
clover. To this end, we go over all our 
colonies some cool morning, and all that 
do not occupy six spaces between the 
combs, with bees, are shut on to as 
many combs as they have brood in (by 
means of the division board before de- 
scribed), as soon as it is warm enough 


to work at them. If they are very | 
small, so as to have brood in only two | 
or three combs, and small patches at | 


that, we take away all extra combs, so 
as to take precaution against robbing ; 
but if they area fair colony, we leave 
the extra combs the other side of the 


division board,so the bees can carry the | 


honey over as they need it for brood- 
rearing. Contract the entrance to each 
colony as soon as they have their first 
flight in the spring, to suit the size of 


not more than 3 inches in length of the 


entrance, while the weakest should be | 


contracted so as to let out but one bee 
atatime. If, after all precautions our 


bees get to robbing, I know of no better | 


way than to carry the colony that does 
not protect its stores into the cellar, and 
leave it a week or so, or until the bees 
are getting pollen freely, when they will 


they are so weak as to be worthless. 


Now suppose you have your bees 
all tixed as I have suggested, that is, 
they all have honey enough, and those 
occupying less than 7 spaces between 
the combs shut on to only as man 
combs as contain brood, our next work 


is to increase this brood as fast as possi- | ee . 
crease this br os yard, _ then take the 4 remaining frames and 
| all the bees to No. 2. 


ble. To thisend, we go over them once 
a week and spread the brood, as it is 
termed. 
strongest colonies (those not having any 
division boards), is to change the brood 
nest right over, that is, to place the cen- 
tral sheets of brood, or those having 
the most brood in them, in place of the 


The way we work with the | frames brought from No. 1 in each al- 


outside brood combs or those having the 
least brood in, placing those having the 
least brood in the center. Thus we get 
every frame full of brood that has any 
broodinitatall. The next time over, or 
in about a week more, we take one 
frame from the outside of the brood 
and place it in the center, and so on till 
all the 9 frames are fullof brood. Those 


| that are contracted with the division 
| boards are kept as they are until they 


have every available cell for brood filled 
with brood, when an empty comb is 
placed in the center of their brood nest 
also. If we wish to build all up to 


| strong colonies, we take from those hay- 


ing their hives full of brood a frame of 
hatching brood, and give it to the weak- 
est (if not too weak to care for it), and 


| place an empty comb in place of the 
| frame of hatching brood taken, and so 
| ontill all are built up to strong colonies, 
| each having a hive full of brood; that 


means, have the brood so it comes out 


| to the side-bars of the frames, even the 
| cells bordering on the bars at both sides 


and top, should have brood in them, 
and do not stop short of this. If you 
have queens that will not keep the hives 
filled with brood like this, mark them, 
and as soon as convenient replace them 
with those that will. 


Now, I will tell you of a way of using 
| all those colonies that were so weak as 
| to need the division boards, which we 


find very profitable. By so doing, I 
will have to carry you in this article 
well into the month of June; but it will 
do no harm, as Ishall have more than I 


| can get in one article to say inthe June 
the colony, giving the very strongest | 


number. To return to those colonies 
we shut on to as many frames as they 
had brood: As soon as those having 5 
frames have them full of brood, take 
from them a frame of hatching brood 
and give to the next strongest, say one 


| that has four frames, and put an empty 
| comb in the place it came from, and so 


keep working till you have each hive 


| contain 5frames, and those frames com- 
rarely ever attack them again unless | 


pletely crowded with brood (a queen 


| that will not keep 5 Gallup frames, or 
| their equivalent, crowded with brood is 
| not worth a cent), which should occur 


about the 10th or 12th of June in this 
locality. Now, goto No. 1 and open it, 


| and look the frames over till you tind 
| the queen, and when you have found 


her set the frame she is on one side. 


Spread the 5 
frames in No. 2 apart. so as to set the 4 


ternate space made by spreading the 


| frames in No. 2. Close up No. 2 now, 


and you will see that in 10 or 15 days it 
will be one of the strongest colonies you 

















have in the yard. By alternating the 
frames, the bees are so mixed .up that 
they will not quarrel, and so far as my 
experience goes, no harm will befall the 
queen. We used to cage the queen for 
24 hours, but for the past 2 years have 
not, and never had one molested. This 
is alsoa good plan, where we do not wish 
increase, to serve a whole apiary in the 
same way. 

Now we will return to No. 1, which 
we left with the frame and queen stand- 
ing outside of the hive, Place it inthe 
hive close to one side and put in an 
empty frame, adjust the division board, 
and you have as nice a nucleus as any 
person need desire, and they will build 
you the nicest worker combs you ever 
saw. You can use this nucleus for any 
purpose youmay wish. Ofcourse, many 
of the old bees taken to No. 2 return and 
make it (the nucleus) very strong. I 
will tell you some of the purposes we 
put these to: Ist. We use them to sup- 
ply us with queens. 2d. If we wish 
more colonies, we build them up to 
em colonies by fall. 3d. We keep 
them building comb till they are all used 
up, taking it away from them as fast as 
it is built, &e. 

We hardly think it necessary in this 
locality, to put on boxes in May; but 
further south they should be puton. If 
our bees are far enough advanced to 
crowd the queen with honey during ap- 

le bloom, we think it best to extract, 
or they rarely go into boxes thusearly. 
Of course, each one can use the princi- 
ple described, whether north or south, 
and vary the dates to suit their locality. 

Borodino, N. Y., April, 1879. 
—. —> + <i -+ o 
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About Comb Foundation. 


HERBERT A. BURCH. 





The past dozen years have been fruit- 
ful in the production of new devices and 
methods of management designed to 
make apiculture a business at once safe, 
sure, and fairly remunerative ; and of 
them all, comb foundation, in my opin- 
ion, stands pre-eminent. Years ago, 
when a 5 or 10 lb. package of honey 
readily sold for 25to30 cents per pound, 
and that, too, in any quantity that could 
be produced, it was no difficult matter 
to make bee-culture a paying pursuit. 
But the changed condition of the coun- 
try, which was the inevitable sequence 
~'f desperate and protracted civil war, 
necessitates many changes in the man- 
agement of the apiary. When produc- 
tion is limited and prices are high, qual- 
ity and appearance of goods are of 





| the least expenditure 


| of production to the minimum. 


secondary importance—quantity alone 
being paramount. But now, when ag- 
ricultural production in its every branch 
is crowded to the utmost and prices 
rule low, quality and attractiveness are 
of vital importance to the producer. 
The apiculturist who in the future pays 
expenses and realizes a fair income, will 
be the man whose goods meet the de- 
mands of consumers, commanding the 
highest market prices, and whose man- 
agement produces tons of honey with 
of time and 
We must study to reduce cost 
The 
price of honey (as well as all agricultu- 


money. 


| ral produce) is likely to rule low for 
| Many years to come, and in no other 








way can we attain the best success. 
Assuming, then, that the situation 
demands that we produce our honey as 
cheaply as possible, it follows that we 
must avail ourselves of every aid that 
will assist usin attaining this result. 
In the list of such aids, comb founda- 
tion stands atthe head. Not that its 
use has always been attended with suc- 
cess, complete and satisfactory ; for it 
has not. Many sad and expensive fail- 
ures would falsify any suchclaim. But 
comb foundation, properly manufac- 
tured and rightly used, cannot, in my 
opinion, fail to give the most satisfac- 
tory results. It not only enables the 
apiarist to obtain straight worker combs 
for the brood apartmentin any quantity 


| desired, but materially assists him in 


producing comb honey at a cost far be- 
low any possible point that can be 
reached without its use. 


Much has been said, of late, relative 
to the policy of using comb foundation 
in the surplus receptacles. Many of our 
best honey-producers decidedly object 
to the use of foundation in honey boxes, 
while others consider that the thin, 
flat-bottomed, or new style foundation, 
obviates all objections in this direction. 
Ihave tested foundation pretty thor- 
oughly, and in my opinion it is very 


— policy to use foundation, in any 


orm, in surplus boxes. Aside from 
considerations® of policy—whether or 
not we are likely to lessen the market 


| value of our honey—I think that for the 


production of honey cheaply, comb is 
every Way preferable to use for starters. 
My experience has been that I can get 
two boxes filled with honey, by using 
comb for starters, to one when founda- 
tion is employed. The difficulty has 
been, hitherto, in securing comb in suf- 
ficient quantity for this purpose. But 
right here foundation comes to our aid 
and removes this obstacle. Many of our 


| readers will stop right here and say: 


“You tell us we must produce our 




















honey as cheaply as possible ; how are 
we to do this, if we must buy founda- 
tion in large quantities ? The low price 
of honey will not warrant large expen- 
ditures of money, even for so valuable 
an article as comb foundation.”” Pause 
amoment, gentle reader. Do you re- 
member when the dairy farmer began 
the experiment of feeding bran to his 
cows to increase the quantity of his 
products ? Although the object sought 
was attained, many good people shook 
their heads and said: ‘‘ It’s too expen- 
sive,and will not pay.”’ But to-day the 
dairyman who feeds most heavily makes 
the mostmoney. Justso it will be with 
the apiarist. I venture this prediction : 
The man whorightly uses the most comb 
foundation, will realize the largest 
profit. 

I have given youin general terms my 
ideas of the value of foundation. In 
my next I propose to give practical 
directions how to use it, in order to se- 
cure the best results, 


————— 
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Fastening Combs—Wax Extractor. 
A. B. MASON. 





While in the north-western part of 
the State last April, [ attended the 
meeting of the North-western Ohio 
Bee-keepers’ Association, held at 
Napoleon, and I called upon Mr. Pray, 
of Delta, and saw a, to me, new arrange- 
ment for holding combs in the frames 
when transferring, and it is so much 
better than anything that I have seen 
before, or read of, that I want your 
readers to knowof it. Take wire about 
the size of a common knitting needle 
or a little larger and cut into pieces as 
many inches long as the frame is high 
from top to bottom. In cutting off 
make the cut slanting so that the ends 
will be left pointed and sharp. Then 
bend each end like this, ——, making 
the bends at such distance from the 
ends that the points will drive into the 
center of the edge of the upper and the 
lower pieces of the frame. They are 


much better than strings or sticks, for 
they are small, and can be bent to touch 
be needed, 
brood, and 
the capping is not bruised, the brood 
will not be disturbed by the bees, and 
itis not often that they will eat the 
comb from under the wire as they do 
The bees will fill 
the cells with honey, and cap it right 
over the wires, completely hiding them 
from thesight, if neglected and left on. 
Ihardly think any one will use sticks 


the combs just where it ma 
and if it is put over cappe 


from under sticks. 


| or strings again after once using the 
| wires. Sometimes in handling combs 

we let them fall and the comb is broken 
| from the frames and these wires being 
always on hand, the damage is soon 
repaired. 

I have also a simple wax extractor, 
| made under my direction by a tinner, 
| at a cost of $1.00. Mine is 9 inches 
| high, 844 inches across the top, inside, 
| and 916 inches across the bottom, just 
large enough to fit in the top of a kettle 
on the cook stove. There is a wire in 
the top to stiffen it, and ears, anda bail, 
to it. The bottom is left open. The 
inside piece for holding the comb is 84% 
inches across the top, outside, so as to 
fit inside the top of the outer part just 
described, with the top turned out all 
round so as to hang in the other and 
keep in the steam. This inner part is 
6 inches deep and 744 inches across the 
bottom, which is punched full of small 
holes, as are also the sides for about 
| its height. I think that this lower part 
would be better if made of perforated 
tin, for it would be finer and act more 
like a strainer. Under this, and inside 
the can is set a basin to catch the 
wax as it runs from the holes. The 
basin rests on some short strips turned 
in from the bottom. It might easily be 
fixed with a tube or faucet to let the 
wax run out into anotherdish. A cover 
from one of the kettles on the stove just 
fits the top,and keeps in the steam. This 
setting on a kettle partially filled with 
water, and kept boiling, melts the comb. 

Springfield, O. 
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Too Much Honey. 





0. CLUTE. 


A letter recently received from a bee- 
keeping friend says: ‘*I do not know 
but so much honey will be produced 
that it will not be worth raising.”” The 
same idea has had a more or less clear 
expression in communications to the 
bee-papers, and in discussions in con- 
ventions. 

Is there any real foundation for this 
fear? Is it at all probable that the 
amount of honey will be so largely in 
excess of demand that prices will fall 
below the point at which it can be 
grown with a fair profit? To all who 
depend on bee-keeping for a livelihood, 
in whole or in part, this question is one 
of great importance. It is, therefore, 
worth while to consider it. 

1. It is to be borne in mind that 
honey is not a perishable product. It 
is not at all injured by keeping it during 
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the whole year. 
pelled to rush his crop into market 
within a few days, and take whatever a 


The grower is not com- 


lutted market willoffer. He can keep 

is crop without loss, can send it to 
market in small quantities if that is 
best, and can take advantage of any 
favorable changes in the market. 

2. Honey can be transported to any 
part of the world, and so may seek the 
most distant markets. Extracted honey 
is as easily transported in barrels as 
sugar or syrup. Comb honey properly 
packed, is now carried across the con- 
tinent by rail, and across the Atlantic 
by steamer, with perfect safety. The 
producer of honey is not confined toa 
single village, or city, or State for a 
market. He may fin 
part of the world. 

3. Honey is an article of food which 
is relished by nearly all people in all 
climates and classes of society. Of 
course there are exceptions. Now and 
then a person is found who does not 
like honey. But these exceptions are 


so few in number that, practically, they | 


need not be considered. 
4. Notwithstanding the fact that 


nearly all persons like honey, there are | prop ing : : 4 
- "ected reer : : | For instance, the groceryman will han- 
only a few families in which it appears | - Te gt ryman will ha 


as an article of food. The families in 
which it appears, usually consume only 
a few pounds in the course of the year. 


a market in any | 


three articles are of national impor- 
tance. They are very extensively used 
in all civilized countries. Let people 
see that honey is within their means, 
that it is pure and healthy, and there is 
no doubt but a very large demand for it 


| will grow up both at home and abroad. 


Bee-keeping will then become just as 
legitimate a business as any other 
branch of farming, will be pursued with 
the same practical sagacity, and with 
the same rational expectations. 

Iowa City, Iowa, March 10th, 1879. 
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The Best Size for Section Frames. 





A. W. FOREMAN, M. D. 





Mine are exactly 5 inches square, and 


| when filled with separators between, 


In much the larger part of families not | 


a pound of honey is bought in a year, 
yet such families buy sugar, and syrup, 
and butter in abundance. They think 
that honey is an expensive luxury, and 
hence do not buy it; or they have 
never got into the habit of buying it. 
Very much depends upon this matter 
of habit. 

5. Notwithstanding the fact that the 
whole world may be a market for the 
sale of honey the  bee-keepers 
America have, until recently, made but 
little attempt to open up this market. 
Attempts are now being made by a few 
dealers, and with good results. But 


of | to buy: while the article at the even 


weigh about 144 lbs. I have weighed a 
great many, and they do not vary 1 oz. 
from that figure. I leave them in the 
stores in cases with glass fronts, and re- 
tail them at 25 cents apiece, without 
weighing. I think this sized section and 
this plan of selling has advantages. 


dle them much cheaper, if he don’t 
have them to weigh. The price—25cts. 
—is convenient, and purchasers are 
much more apt to buy than if it was 
30 or 35 cts., or some odd number be- 
tween these figures. Human nature is 
eculiar, and we must study its pecu- 
iarities as well in selling honey as else- 
where. It is well known by observing 
merchants, that a given article can be 
sold for $1.00 much easier than for 95 or 
98 cents. It is particularly the case with 
the odd cents. The average buyer will 
ask to have them thrown off, and unless 
his wish is complied with he will refuse 


$1.00 will be taken without a word. 
The first honey I put on the market 


| was built without separators, and the 


ability and enterprise expended in this | 


direction may soon develop a foreign | was, I always lost the odd cents. 


market which will demand more than 
the whole present honey crop of the 
United States. 


6. Let attention be given to devel- 
oping our home and foreign market, 
until honey shall become in as constant 
demand as butter, and syrup, and sugar 
now are. ‘Thiscan be done. All intel- 
ligent people know that we need not 
look back many hundred years to find 
the time when butter was used only by 
the wealthy. Sugar and oTraP have 
come into general use within a few 
score years, as it were. Yet now the 
production and transportation of these 


sections ranged from 1 to 1% lbs., and 
had to be sold by the pound. The result 


Again, I am satisfied the prize box, so- 
called, is too large for retail purposes. 
There is a large class of purchasers who 


| will frequently buy a package for an 
| even 25-cent piece, who will very seldom 
| buy the same goods if proportionately 


larger packages only can be had for 35 
or 40 cts. It frequently happens that a 
laborer goes into a store perhaps with 
but 50 cts. in his pocket. He wants 25 
cts. worth of tea or coffee, or, may be, 
tobacco; he sees these sections of honey; 
inquires the price; takes one; leaves 
his 25-cent piece, and goes off happy. 
Had it been a prize box, he would have 
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gone off with that quarter in his pocket, 
or spent it for something else. If an 
one is disposed to laugh at this, all Las 
of him is to watch himself closely for 
some time, and my word for it, he will 
catch himself frequently being influ- 
enced by these trivial things. 

The fact is, the man who is able at any 
time to buy a prize box for 40 or 45 cts., 
will just as readily buy one or more of 
my 14 lb. boxes, while the poor one will 
invariably give mine the preference. I 
also think it is much easier to get 20 cts. 
per lb. for honey in my box than in one 
either smaller or larger. The price, 25 
cents, is so easy, and money of that 
size is so plenty, that if a man has any 
at all, he probably has a 25-cent. piece 
in his pocket, and will lay it right down 
without a word or thought for the honey. 
My frames are 10x15 inches inside; 7 
frames in brood-chamber containing 
1050 square inches. On each side hangsa 
case of the same size as the frame, con- 
taining 6 sections, with 24 sections on 
top; making altogether 36 sections, 
which hold from 45 to 46 lbs. of honey. 

White Hall, Il. 
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Preparation for Wintering Bees. 





N. CAMERON. 





We have advocates for wintering in 
cellars, for wintering in bee-houses, for 
wintering in clamps, for wintering in 
double-walled hives, and for wintering 
on summer stands without protection. 

All these ways require expense and 
labor, except the last. It is no small 
job to winter a large number of colo- 
nies in the cellar, even when you have 
the cellar. But we find there are other 
disadvantages. ‘The most noticeable is 
the rapid diminution in the spring after 
removal from the cellar, called “spring 
dwindling.” So fatal is this malady 
that in many cases from one-fourth to 
one-half of the colonies perish in a very 
short space of time after removal, and 
those thatsurvive are very muchreduced 
in numbers, and take a long time to 
recruit up. The cause of this dwindling 
is probably on account of the bees com- 
mencing operations too soon, trom be- 
ing ina warm cellar. It is claimed by 
some that the bees wintered in a good 
bee-house or cellar will not consume 
more than one-fourth asmuch honey as 
if wintered on theirsummer stands. If 
this is true, it would be a convincing 
argumentin favor of winter protection. 
And while I have not tested this as to 
the amount it takes to winter on sum- 
mer stands, 1am skeptical as to there 


being much difference. If six pounds 


| of honey will winter a colony with good 


protection, and it will take 24 pounds to 
winter without, then it would be advis- 
able to give protection, even if there 
was no other advantage, provided there 
was no disadvantage, such as result, in 
many cases from cellar wintering. 18 
pounds to the hive will more than pay 
for giving the bees good protection. 
Thesavingof honey I regard as of more 


| importance than the saving of bees. I 
| intend to test it this winter as to how 


| 


| 
| 


much honey will be consumed to the 
colony on their summer stands, and I 
hope others will do the same. It is not 
generaliy understood of how little 
value the bees are in comparision to the 
honey and comb. Mr. Hosmer, anoted 
honey producer of Minnesota, in giving 
his method of wintering said that before 
putting his bees away for the winter he 
shook off all but a pint in the snow. 


| Iam not advised as to whether any one 


| 


| 
| 





else has tried this plan, but I believe 
that the apiarist might with _ profit 
destroy one-half or more of his bees as 
soon as the honey gathering failed in 
the fall, taking all the lightest colonies 
for that purpose. Mr. Hosmer’s theory 
was that the old bees were shaken off 
that would have died any way before 
spring, and the honey that they would 
have eaten saved. 

Whether it is true that the old bees 
can be shaken off, and the others left, I 
am not able tosay. Butif all the bees 
that die from the time they cease to 
gather honey in the fall and the time 
that winter sets in could be disposed of 
at the close of the honey season, there 
would be a great saving of honey, for 
there is more honey consumed in the 
fall months than in the winter; and in 
the meantime the colonies reduce in 
population at least three-fourths. 

Here nature goes a long way to estab- 
lish the Hosmer theory of reducing for 
the winter. I wouldnever advise going 
any farther, however; would rather 
strengthen if anything. I like strong 
colonies with plenty of honey for win- 
tering. While there is no doubt that 
this is a wise provision in the natural 
reduction of the large summer colonies 
down to a very small one, in.comparison, 
for wintering, there undoubtedly is a 
limit beyond which it would not be 
advisable to go. The large summer 
colony, if they all lived during the fall 
and winter, would beapt toconsume all 
the stores, and starve before the honey 
gathering of nextseason. While onthe 


other hand, one too small would not be 
able to generate sufficient heat to hatch 
brood to establish a normal colony, be- 
fore they would be all dead with old 





















age, provided they escape the frost of 
winter. Last winter my bees wintered 
on summer stands without protection, 
and I did not lose a single colony. 
Wintered in fine condition, and with 
the aid of the fruit blossoms commenced 
to breedrapidly. Atits close they were 
left without stores or resource, with 
hive full of brood and no honey. Here 
I could see the advantage I might have 
gained by killing half of the bees at the 
close of the previous honey season, and 
had at this juncture, hives with an ave- 
rage say of thirty pounds honey to have 
added to my hives full of brood and no 
honey. The result then would have been 
in four weeks, all my hives full of bees 
and brood. Whereas the result was at 
the end of four weeks, they were not 
half full of bees and scarcely any brood, 
and I had to feed too or they would have 
been all dead. Of course we would hate 
to kill the beesin the fall, and we would 
hate to lay out a hundred dollars for 
sugar in thespring to feed, for we know 
it takes a great deal of hard work to 
sell a hundred dollars’ worth of honey 
or bees to get it back. 

The advantage of comb and honey in 
the rapid increase of colonies is not gen- 
erally understood. While it may never 
have been tried to what extent one col- 
ony could be multiplied in a season, I 
have no hesitancy in asserting that in 
the hands of a skillful apiarist with the 
above facilities, fifty would be entirely 
within bounds. 

Lawrence, Kansas. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 


Marketing Honey, Etc. 


S. BAKER. 





M. 





A number of articles have appeared 
from time to time in the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL upon this subject, gen- 
erally expressing an opinion of the 
great necessity of having a uniform 
price to govern the market. G.M. Doo- 
ittle, in the December number, says: 
** Now, what we wantis a fixed price for 
our honey, as there is for other produce,” 
but confesses that he does not feel com- 
petent to point out a way whereby we 
can secure the desired result, but to 
bring the subject before the readers of 
the JourNaL. He asks the question: 
* Could it not be brought about by our 
National Bee Convention asking deal- 
ers to agree upon certain prices ?” In- 
asmuch as he asks the question through 
your columns, an answer through the 
same will be in place. My answer is 
emphatically, No. In my opinion there 
is but one way, and that is by the lawof 
supply and demand. Just when you 














have got the dealers toagree upon a fixed 
price, some producer steps in and offers 
his honey at a much lower price to in- 
sure quick returns, and thus ends any 
combination; I care not how it may 
have been effected. 

I agree with many, that through our 
organizations we may do much to create 
a demand, and nothing so effectually 
creates a demand as a great supply, 
which must necessarily reduce the price. 
Now, when the price is reduced below a 
paying business, then enough of the 
producers will drop out of the business 
to lessen the supply, and establish a 
price more uniform. Bee men are not 
going to make or produce honey at a loss 
very long. though it does seem that some 
do persist in it for some time. And 
now, right here is a good time and place 
for me to express an opinion that I have 
entertained for some time: That some 
of our bee men who write for the bee 
papers, commit an error in so setting 
forth the profits of bee-culture that 
many are induced to engage in it, think- 
ing it a remunerative and lucrative 
business, and will suffer losses and re- 
verses that will necessitate their doing 
something else for a living. 

The idea, too, that many advance, 
and the advice they gratuitously offer 
to farmers and mechanics generally to 
keep bees, I look upon as erroneous and 
one calculated to work an injury to the 
business generally and to those who at- 
tempt to handle bees in connection with 
other business. My argument to sus- 
tain this view is—lst. No one should 
engage ina business that he cannot take 
pride enough in toat least interest him- 
self. 2d. That but few men are so con- 
stituted that they can manage success- 
fully, at the same time,a variety of 
business. This is verified in the various 
trades and professions. The manufac- 
turer that makes a specialty of but one 
thing, can sv manipulate the business 
that he can defy competition. His 
whole energies are turned to that one 
thing, which enables him to perfect and 
put it into the market at the lowest 
price. The professional man is the most 
successful who turns the whole channel 
of his thoughts upon one wheel, for in 
this he has a concentrated power which, 
if he had suffered it to branch out to 
supply a number of wheels, the chances 
are all against him that none of them 
would move, and even if they did, the 
power would all be lost in friction. 

I know that the profits figured out in 
isolated cases on a few bees may look 
tempting to a farmer that seemingly is 
getting small profits, and he is induced 
to try his luck, as he terms it, but just 
when his bees require the most atten- 























tion, his farm demands all his energies, 
and one or the other must suffer. But 
one says his wife can attend to the bees. 
Now, if she does that, and gives them 
anything like the attention they de- 
mand, then her household duties must 
suffer. A lady remarked to me but a 
short time since that she became so 
much interested in her bees that she 
had to give up her housework and hire 
a Chinaman to doit. It may have been 
the most pleasing work for her; I ques- 
tion whether it was the most profitable. 

It isa common remark that the bee 
business is a lazy business, and induces 
indolence. It is my experience, how- 
ever, that to be successful requires quite 


as much care and attention as any busi- | 


ness,and willadmit of as much economy. 


[have said the law of supply and de- | 


mand must regulate the price of honey, 
so the adaptability to producing honey 
of a locality ween, Be wth the number that 
can engage in the business profitably. 
It is a law of trade and commerce, that 


the locality that can produce the largest | 


returns for the amount invested, all else 
being equal, is the locality that estab- 
lishes the price of that product. The 

roduction of honey has increased rap- 
idly in the past few years, and to-day 
there is no fixed data in any locality of 
what it costs to produce honey, and as 
long asthe producers are unsettled upon 


this point, there will be no fixed price, | 


and the dealers will be unsettled upon 
just how much they are warranted in 
paying, and the producer will be sub- 
jected to ail the tricks of trade conse- 
quent upon an unsettled market. My 
suggestion would be then, first, for bee 


men to determine at their conventions | 


just how much it costs to produce honey 
by the average bee man; then what an 
expert, or a successful man, under the 


most favorable circumstances, can pro- | 


duce it for. 

The remarks of the Editor of the 
JOURNAL, in the December number, 
a pe the Bingham smoker, remind me 
0 
came to me by mail and was handed me. 
After I had retired, my anxiety to in- 
spect it was so great I had to do so be- 
fore I could sleep, and a number of 
improvements suggested themselves to 
me at once, and I thought I saw them 


my first impression of it when it | 


so clearly I resolved to write to Bing- | 
ham, that he might have the bene- | 


fitof them. But when I put it to use, 
one by one those improvements van- 
ished, and a thorough trial of it has 
Satisfied me that the combination of its 
good qualities are so arranged, that to 


attempt an improvement would be but | 


to disarrange them. 
Santa Monica, Cal., Dec. 16. °78, 





For the American Bee Journal. 


Smothering Bees. 





PROF. S. 8. WEATHERLY. 


A heavy snow of 18inches fell durin 
the last week of November. I desire 
to test whether bees would smother 
under snow and ice. I covered two 
colonies and packed the snow around 
and over them, as solid as damp snow 
could be packed, and as high as a 
shock of wheat. For six weeks they 
were under the snow and in the mean- 
time there was a heavy rain, which 
freezing, formed a crust an inch thick 
thus they were hermetically sealed. 
But not only did they not smother but 
they raised brood and came out in the 
spring much stronger than they were in 
the fall. Colonies by the side of them 
exposed to our terrible winter, and 
those which were in the cellar, were 
greatly weakened by the continued cold 
and by disease. The efforts of a cor- 
respondent of the JOURNAL, who dug 
away the ice from the entrance with 
a knife makes me smile. Bees don’t 
die that way. Why do not men in the 
northern states pack the snow and ice 
around their hives and thus keep the 
bees warm ? 

Baldwin City, Kansas. 
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For the American Bee Journal, 
Sketches from Tennessee. 
Ss. D. M’LEAN. 


QUEENLESSNESS.—In seeking infor- 
mation, uninformed persons often ask 
questions as to the seemingly strange 
manceuvers of bees, To all such a cor- 
rect answer should be given, or they are 
liable to be led into error. One among 
the various propounded is that of bees 
leaving their hives, or ‘‘ swarming out,” 
as it is called. The answer almost in- 
variably given to such questions is, 
‘* They are queenless.”” Such answer is 
certainly premature and thoughtlessly 
given. Well informed apiarists know 
that a swarm never leaves the hive 
withouta queen to accompany it. When 
bees leave the hive in a body, it is prima 
facia evidence there is a queen present. 
When colonies are addicted to such 
strange proceedings, remove the queen ; 
that effectually stops it. 

Nvuc.Lei.—Nuclei colonies for queen- 
rearing can be formed in single-story 
hives by using division-boards, making 
two nuclei in each hive. To guide the 
bees aright, reverse the entrance blocks. 
Such are very convenient, and save the 
expense of separate boxes. Theory: 








too many queens lost, entering the 


lost. 


Two COLONIES IN SAME TREE.—On | can see just what is going on, and how 


| the honey stands in the feeder. 


the 8th inst., I discovered bees in a tree 
about 300 yards from our apiary. We 


cut it down and found that two colonies | 
had taken up quarters in the tree. They | 
The beesnow | 


were about 12 feet apart. 
find a home in our apiary. 
Culleoka, Tenn., March, 1879. 
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For tbe American Bee Journal. 
The April Number—Wintering. 


JAMES HEDDON. 


.It has been my intention to write | 


something in each number of the Jour- 
NAL for 1879; sickness, however, nearly 
prevented my doing sothistime. I will 


not letany more time pass without men- | 
tioning some of the splendid points, and | 


some of the mistakes that (to me) shine 
in the pages of the last JOURNAL. 
First, I want to say to our friend C. 
R. Isham, that when bees conclude to 
‘draw out” thick foundation, they make 
it as thin as need be. Whenthey don’t 


(and perhaps they would not consider it | 
worth while to commence on that which | 


is nearly as thin as natural), his thin 
foundation will easily be detected. Now, 
I would advise its use, if at all, in sur- 


plus boxes, as guides only, and the less | 


the better. Let us go ‘‘ slow and sure,” 
keeping up our reputation. 

We do not have any bee moles here, 
but we used to be pestered with the 
ground mole, till our apiary was a mire- 
hole. A party here has invented and is 
making some traps that never fail to rid 
the premises of these little pests. I 


cleaned out both apiaries in a week, | 


catching eight on one ‘ run-way.” 
Next comes my friend Tomlinson, and 
the bee-feeder question. Now, I wish 


to say that I have, this spring, bid good- | 
bye to all atmospheric and cloth bee- | 
feeders, and that I have gotten up one 


that can be made in any machine shop, 


or upon a foot-power table, that is | 
It is | 


in every respect all that I desire. 
not, nor will it be patented, but it is free 
toall. If [thought it would pay, I would 
patent it; but I do not consider the 
feeding of beesof sufficient importance 
to patent what I believe to be the best 
feeder ever invented. I got over the 
notion of stimulative feeding some 
years ago. I now feed only such colo- 


nies as need stores, and I wish to feed | 
liquid feed, because I generally have 


some 50 to 150 Ibs. of honey that by ac- 
cident gets damaged in one way or 
another, and is good for nothing else. 
I can feed bees at any time of year, and 


} : | without daubing a bee or losing any 
wrong Way. Practice: queens seldom | 





heat (except to heat the feeder), nor 
coming in contact with a single bee, and 


What 
more is needed? On the first oppor- 
tunity I will send you one, Mr. Editor, 
and then if you see it as I do. you can 
describe it to your readers. 

Friend Baldridge is ‘‘ after my own 
heart” on the standard size of the Lang- 
stroth hive, and where A. I. Root and 
numerous others got their dimensions 


| from, I do not know. I read in his book 


that the hive measures inside, in the 
clear, 18144x1414x10. 

Tell friend Bingham that the reason 
why hens do not pay on a large scale is 
because they do not pay on any scale, 
and not until the large hennery was 
established, were all the debits charged 
up against the business. Bee-keeping 
has caught many in the same way. 

The article by John F. Eggleston, 
headed “Improvement in Bees,” should 
be electrotyped and put on the first page 
of the JOURNAL for one year. Bee- 
keepers, if you will read closely and 
heed promptly what is there said, if you 
are not great gainers thereby, I will 
be willing to lock arms with Mr. 
Eggleston, and step down and out. 


I have been wintering my 400 colonies 
in about eight different ways, and I 
must confess that I am nonplussed to 
say which plan is best, unless it be the 
cheapest one. That chaff-packing in 
every style will not save them I have 
demonstrated to a certainty, as well as 
have many of my neighbors. Acciden- 
tally, no doubt, the best wintering I can 
report is of five colonies left entirely 
alone, and setting some foot or more up 
from the ground. These were all I had 


| entirely let alone. and every one is strong 


to-day. Were I forced to favor any one 
plan, I should lean toward the cellar, in 
which I put 19 colonies ; but that by no 
means succeeded perfectly. My bees 
wintered better than any others near 
here, so far as I have learned. [I lost, 
up to date, about 55 colonies. A neigh- 
bor, who had 22 colonies, part packed 
and part in cellar, has one weak colony 
left. Another has 8 out of 23; and 
many apiarists have lost all. I give the 
credit of my partial success a 
this fatal winter to the Italians. We 
are told by some writers that ‘all this 
evil to some one, will make good for 
somebody else ;” that ‘‘ lots of bees are 
dead, and honey will be higher.” But 
these same men always say that ‘‘ there 
is no danger of honey declining if bees 
getever so plenty.”’ Consistency would 
be a jewel here, would it not ? 


Dowagiac, Mich., April 14, 1879. 

















Conventions. 





The North-Eastern Convention. 


Met at Syracuse, N. Y., March 11, 1879, at 
2p.m.—President L. C. Root in the chair. 

in the absence of Secretary Nellis of 
Canajoharie, Mr. Porter of Syracuse, was 
elected secretary, pro tem. 

The treasurer. R. Bacon of Verona, pre- 
sented his annual report which was on 
motion accepted. 

Pres. Root announced that the annual 
dues of members (50 cents) could be paid to 
the treasurer, and that any person could 
become a member of the Association by 
paving that sum. 

The President then delivered his annual 
address, as follows, on 


Marketing Honey. 


Brother Bee-Keepers:—The question 
which impressess me at the present time, as 
possessing most signal interest to bee- 
keepers, is ‘‘ how.to dispose of our honey to 
the best advantage ?” 
_ We have hitherto occupied our whole time 
in our conventions in the endeavor to 
develop the most satisfactory and profitable 
methods of securing surplus honey, but we 
are now confronted by the fact that unless 
some marked improvement be made in its 
sale, the supply will far exceed the demand; 
in fact, it already does so, unless we dispose 
of our products at ruinous prices. 

I spent a week in New York, recently, 
and saw much to convince me that the con- 
sideration most important to us as producers, 
is how to realize reasonable returns for our 
increasing production of honey. Lt behooves 
us to carefully consider the conditions of 
the honey trade, and while endeavoring to 
determine the causes of this depression to 
devise a suitdble course of aetion. 

The present system of marketing large 
quantities of honey, is to ship to large cities, 
and leave it to be sold on commission. 
Shrewd dealers, taking advantage of the 
glutted market, buy our best honey at un- 
remunerative prices, and sell to retailers in 
neighboring towns and cities at a good ad- 
vance, where it is again sold to the consumer. 

Years ago when the supply of choice 
honey was limited, and 5 Ib. boxes of fine 
quality brought 35 to 40 cents per pound, and 
buckwheat sold for 25 to 28 cents, it was 
sold readily in the market to which it was 
shipped and was seldom resold to wholesale 
dealers. 

Two questions are suggested by these 
facts, viz: How can the demand for honey 
be increased ? and, How can the present 
system of selling be improved ? 

It is easily demonstrated that but a very 
small proporation of the families throughout 
the Jand is in the habit of using honey to 
any extent, if at all, as an article of food. 
By taking concerted measures to more 
pemeretty disseminate a knowledge of the 

1ealthful qualities of honey, and its desira- 
bility as an economical article of food, we 
shall not only benefit the masses, but take a 





| step decidedly to our own advantage as pro- 
ducers. The little work by Mr. Thos. G. 
| Newman, entitled “Honey as Food and 
Medicine,” sets forth facts concerning the 
uses of honey, that should be generally 
diffused. 

A more appreciative understanding of the 
wholesome qualities of pwre honey would 
ere long create a demand which the present 
abominable adulteration of sugars and 
syrups would greatly stimulate. Already 
the reports by reliable chemists, of their 
analyses of many brands of syrups, have 
caused a distrust in the minds of consumers 
which honest bee-keepers should take 
advantage of, in recommending and furnish- 
ing asuperior quality of pure liquid honey. 

Those who tave formed an opinion of 
liquid honey from their acquaintance with 
the old-time strained honey, procured by 
squeezing up combs with all the impurities 
they contain, naturally have a prejudice 
against it and prefer to purchase instead the 
more expensive article of white comb-honey 
in glass boxes. But when they are assured 
that the same quality of honey is obtained 
in a liquid state absolutely free from all im- 
purities by the modern process of removing 
it from the combs by centrifugal force, and 
that this may be mage without paying 
for wax, wood or glass, and at from 12 to 15 
cents per pounds, the subject will be viewed 
in quite a different light. 

1 am of the opinion that honey in a liquid 
form is to become popular among the masses 
in preference to comb-honey ; although the 
latter will always retain its popularity with 
a large class. The former can ve furnished 
at less cost to the consumer, and with less 
labor to the producer, and when we prove its 
desirability to them, I think [am warranted 
in the assertion that the demand will in- 
crease. We must place the real merits of 
honey before the general public, and in 
showing its value as food and medicine we 
must honestly consider their interests in 
inducing them to test its virtues. 

In regard to methods of selling—while I 
appreciate that it is more agreeable to send 
our honey to market in bulk, and receive 
our returns in the same way, when it is 
practicable to do so, yet I see the necessity 
of taking the inconvenience of distributing 
our honey more directly to the masses. 

lt is unquestionable that a lucrative trade 
may be established among the rural popula- 
tion by taking the honey directly to their 
doors and selling in small quantities. It 
seems to me to be especially desirable to 
establish a trade with numerous retail 
dealers, selling direct to them, and avoiding 
commissions as much as possible. 


| Inthe present depressed condition of the 
| trade, bee-keepers must unite upon some 

established rates for honey, else no producer 
| ean be sure of a reasonabie price. Mr. G. 
| M. Doolittle, who is well known as a pro- 
| ducer of fine honey, has given us some valu- 
able ideas on this point of securing an 

established rate for honey, the same as for 
| other farm products. I have recently had 
| personal experience on this point. 1 had 
| sold a quantity of choice honey in one of 
| 


our Central New York cities, and should 
have built up a desirable trade, but that 
some one, fearing that his honey would not 


































































sell at all, spoiled the market by offering it 
at a very low figure. 1 think that the 
extremely low price created a distrust of 
its quality, and that actually less honey was 
sold than would have been had it been held 
ata fairer rate. Mr. Newman speaks of a 
similar experience. 

In conclusion I repeat that this is a subject 
of great importance to most of us. Much 
has been written and said upon it, but real 
action has been Ilmited. Let me urge upon 
each member of this association, and bee- 
keepers every where, to make an effort in 
the way of building up a home market, and 
thus increasing the demand for honey. 
One fact has proved to be invariably true, 
and that is, that when parties are induced to 
try a good quality of pure honey, they are 
sure to continue its use. We should if 
aeeaenany furnish small packages as sam- 

es. 

* We must put our honey in neat and 
attractive packages of different sizes for 
family use, always consulting the tastes and 
wants of the consumers, and let it go to 
them as direct as possible from our apiaries. 
I am fully convinced that intelligent and 
associated action by all honorable bee- 
keepers in the line of these suggestions will, 
ere long, place our business upon the foot- 
ing it deserves, and 1 shall hope to hear 
many favorable reports in this direction at 
our next session. 

The Chair appointed the following com- 
mittee on question drawer: Messrs. 
Bacon and Clarke, of Oneida, and Long- 
street, of Onondaga. 

The question of the superiority of 
Italians or black bees was discussed by 
Messrs. Bacon, Root, Dine, Everett, Long- 
street, Clarke and Marquissee, when the 
convention adjourned to 7 o’clock. 

The evening session commenced with the 
discussion upon the 


Removing Bees from Winter Quarters 
in the Spring. 


Mr. Clarke believed it depended a good 
deal on their condition. Warm weatherand 
natural food were both requisite. He did 
not believe in taking them out of comforta- 
ble bee houses until there was something 
for them to do. They should be kept in if 
oy nee until the 10th of May if they could 

e kept quiet that length of time. 

A delegate had found his bees on Monday 
a little disturbed; the question with him 
was should he lose many by taking them 
out if they got uneasy; he believed he 
should leave them in at least till he got 
through sugar-making. 

The president thought bees should be 
eee in winter quarters in November, 

efore it is very cold and if the proper con- 
ditions are observed he thought it unneces- 
sary to take them out before April or May, 
his rule was about the time the soft maples 
were in blossom. Some of Mr. Quinby’s 
last experiments led him to believe that the 
liquid portion of the feces was evaporated 
through the body of the bees when they 
were surrounded by oo conditions. 
This, of course, would render the _ so- 
called “ purifying flight”? unnecessary. 

At the request of the president, the sec- 
retary pro tem read a communication from 











. H. Nellis, secretary, which was placed on 
e. 
SECOND DAY. 
P aa first discussion was upon the subject 
0 


Wintering Bees. 


Mr. Clark wintered in a bee-house above 
the ground ; size, 12x16, where he could put 
between 100 and 150 colonies ; preferred 80 
colonies in such a room, ventilated from the 
outside through a tube 5x10; the vitiated air 
escaped from the top of the building. 

Mr. House had tried both methods, in and 
out-door wintering. This winter he had 
lost at one apiary on out-door stands, four ; 
at another apiary in asummer bee-house, he 
lost 13 out of 60. Mr. H. recommended, for 
out-door wintering, a shed which could be 
made of rough boards ; under this he placed 
his hives, packing them in shavings or 
chaff, the latter having the preference. At 
his home apiary in the ceilar he lost as 
heavily as anywhere else. His losses, in all, 
would be probably between 40 and 50; when 
they wintered bad out-doors, he found they 
wintered equally bad inside. 

Mr. Clarke saved materially in honey by 
wintering in-doors ; saved at least one-half. 

Mr. House’s experience led him to agree 
with the idea that bees out of doors would 
consume more honey. 

Mr. Warner had wintered out of doors, he 
hada few Snow hives, in which he found 
his bees had come through all right. The 
larger portion of his bees were in the Bet- 
singer hive, and these had nearly all come 
through right. 

S. H. Corbin had buried a few bees asa 
trial ; he had been told that there they would 
consume but 6 Ibs. of honey on an average. 

Mr. Betsinger said he was confounded by 
his oe experience ; he did not think it was 
cold that killed bees; the superabundance 
of moisture in winter caused the so-called 
bee disease, but it was no disease at all. 
Dry and cool atmosphere must be had, or 
the bees must be placed where they can fly 
often in order to get rid of the moisture. 
Thick honey would carry the bees through 
a long winter. 

Mr. Longstreet asked why not feed flour 
and sugar. Several questions on this point 
were asked and answered. 

Mr. Clarke asked if honey thoroughly 
sealed ever grew thin. 

Mr. Betsinger said new comb honey would 
grow thin much sooner than in old comb, 
because the coverings of the cell were thin; 
he believed that wax was never perfectly 
air tight. 

Mr. House and Mr. Bacon agreed with the 
former speaker, that damp places would 
affect the honey. 

Mr. Everett extracted all unsealed stores 
in the fall and gave the bees nothing but 
sealed combs for winter. He had wintered 
mostly in cellar, but the last winter had had 
some out doors packed, protecting them in 
front as well as on other sides by about one 
foot of packing. The cellar should be large 
in order to give bees plenty of air; his own 
31x82 ; he aimed to keep the thermometer at 
45 degrees, although it had run down to 
about 32 degrees; in a cellar of the above 
size he could put from 50 to 150 colonies, 




















Mr. Bacon had found his cellar too damp 
for wintering successfully, and he had 
accordingly built an above-ground house 
which he kept at about 40°. 1f he could get 
two flights, one in January and one in 
March, he felt perfectly safe. In his bee- 
house he had 107 colonies last fall and had 
lost but 4. He did not like cellars; upper 
houses could be as warm and were fardryer. 

Mr. Betsinger had come to the conclusion 
never to winter out doors again ; he had lost 
perhaps 100 colonies the past winter. 

Mr. Clarke liked the above ground style of 
wintering in a house frost proof; packing 
the same with dry earth was better because 
the earth would receive the moisture. 

Mr. Bacon examined every day the state 
of the thermometer in his bee-house, and 
opened or closed the ventilators as necessary. 

Pres. Root did not disturb bees at all in 
the winter, and he paid careful attention to 
temperature. 

Mr. Snow had succeeded well for 10 years 
in out door wintering; this winter had 150 
colonies out doors and he has thus far found 
them all right, his hives had double walls 
and were packed with shavings and 
thoroughly ventilated; he gave every oppor- 
tunity for the persperation to get off through 
the packing and thus kept his bees dry and 
warm. 

Pres. Root gave his ideas at length mainly 
agreeing with Mr. Betsinger. 

Mr. Snow suggested that plaster was good 
to absorb moisture ; he found that his bees 
came out in the spring, even if they did eat 
more honey, with more comb ready for the 
queen to commence laying in. 

Mr. Bacon said he saved in honey enough 
each winter by indoor wintering to pay for 
the cost of his house; if there were too 
much honey in the combs in the spring as 
the result of wintering in-doors he could 
easily take it out with the extractor. 

The president gave the results in weight 
showing how much honey different hives 
would consume in different months. 

Mr. Snow found that his bees did not 
dwindle in the spring as much when they 
were wtntered out of doors ; if wintered in 
depositories the queens might commence 
laying early and then when a cold day came 
on the bees would not cover the egys. 

Mr. House believed the time would come 
when out-door wintering would be adopted. 


Spring Management. 


Mr. Bacon liked to take them out of his 
house once and give them a good fly and 
then keep them in perhaps till May. The 
time of setting out would differ with the 
season. 

Mr. Jones wintered in a cellar and usually 
brought his bees out three or four times in 
the winter to fly; this winter he had not 
been able to take them out until lately ; he 
had not lost any for four or five winters. 

_ The Pres. saw several objections to giv- 
ing bees a winter flight. If they have the 
right conditions they do not need it. 
Dysentery can be produced in five minutes 
if bees are taken out of a warm place into 
the cold. So those who now take their bees 
out may expect to see symptoms of dysen- 
tery. e thought as a rule bees are taken 
out of winter quarters too early. Where 





they were left late he had found them in 
better condition. 

At the request of Mr. Bacon the President 
gave his method of packing for winter. He 
pinced a quilt over the frames ss 

Vhen he had used acap he found trouble 
from moisture. 

Mr. Betsinger thought that as a rule, 
about the first of May he should commence 
to stimulate brood rearing by placing in 
empty combs, or changing combs—not too 
otten—say once a week, till the middle of 
May or first of June. 

Mr. Lloyd’s experience was similar to Mr. 


| Betsinger’s. 


Mr. House’s experience was also similar, 
but he thought great care should be exer- 
cised or more injury than good might be the 
result. He advocated keeping the bees as 
warm as possible, by protection over frames 
and by contracting the entrances when 
necessary. He thought if the weather con- 
tinued warm he would leave them out for 
aga or three days to clean up—dry up a 
ittle. 

Mr. Everett planned to set them out in 
one row in spring, made a temporary shed 
over them, protecting the hives with straw, 
and so kept back their tendency to fly. He 
thought spring protection as necessary as 
winter. 

Mr. Van Deusen indicated the time by 
reference to the bloom in different localities. 

Mr. House wanted liis bees to breed early. 

Mr. Jones urged that bees could not be 
quiet and breed at the same time. 

Mr. House hardly thought that brood 
rearing made his hives uneasy. 

Pres. Root said there was no particular 
advantage in rearing one bee and losing 
two; all his attempts to stimulate early 
breeding had resulted in failure, hence he 
did not place his bees on the summer stands 
till May; bees ought not to commence 
breeding until the same would be uninter- 
rupted; he enlarged the brood chamber as 
rapidly as the colony permitted. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Messrs. Marks, Betsinger and Jones were 
appointed a committee to examine and 
report on implements on exhibition. 

The next order of business was announced 
to be the election of officers which resulted 
as follows: 

President—L. C. Root, Herkimer Co. 

Vice President—W. E. Clarke, Oneida Co. 

Secretary—Geo. W. House, Onondaga Co. 

Treasurer—R. Bacon, Oneida Co. 

The President announced the following 
honorary Vice Presidents: B. O. Everett, 
Toledo; J. Van Deusen, Sprout Brook ; 
Samuel Snow, Fayetteville. 

Mr. Clarke invited the convention to meet 
at Utica, for its next session. 

The next annual meeting was fixed for 
Utica, and the time was made the 11th day 
of February, with a three days’ session. 


Controlling Swarms. 


Mr. Bacon. When a swarm came out that 
he did not wish to have remain, he cut out 
all the queen cells from the parent hive ; 
then he allowed the swarm that came out to 
remain out till night; then he replaced them 
in the home hive and they did not come out 
again. 


Mr. Betsinger found the treatment differ- 
ent for Italians and blacks, and Mr. House 
agreed with him ; when the Italians wanted 
to do anything, they generally succeeded. 

Mr. Bacon found too much swarming 
spoiled the honey crop. 

Dr. Marks wanted the Italian bees to 
swarm once, and in 7 or 8 days later he dis- 
troyed the queen cells, all but one; if he 
has a fertile queen he destroys all the cells 
and introduces her. 

Mr. House, after the bees swarmed once, 
found but little trouble in controlling re- 
maining swarms. 

Mr. Stewart removed two cards of brood 
with the queen into a new hive and put it 
on the old stand with simply frames. 

The subject was further discussed by 
Messrs. House, Marquisse and Betsinger. 

Mr. Everett gave tle bees plenty to do, 
plenty of boxes to fill, which kept them 
from swarming. When he made new colo- 
nies he did so after the honey season, taking 
one comb from each hive, enough to make a 
new hive. Supply the place of the comb 
taken away in each hive by foundation. 

The chair thought Mr. Everett’s plan a 
good one; he could prevent swarming by 
using the extractor, if all other efforts 
failed ; furnishing a young queen had a 
tendency to prevent swarming. 

Mr. Snow furnished plenty of box room, 
and then if the bees did not go to work he 
removed combs with honey to the center of 
the hives and partially uneapped them. 

Mr. Betsinger said after the white honey 
season was two-thirds advanced and had 
hives partially filled, if he wanted the boxes 
completed tosimply movethe comb contain- 
ing the most honey to the center, uncap and 
the bees will put it in the boxes: 


How to get Prolific Queens. 


The chair said if the colony was strong it 
was‘an indication that the queen was prolific. 
Mr. Betsinger gave these tests for a fine 


queen. A queen should be good size, taper 
well; she should skip no cells in laying ; 
she should not Jay eggs on the edge of the 
cell ; she should not act like a cripple, and 
ww a fine queen puts two eggs ina 
cell. 

The president would judge of the general 
appearance. Experience will assist in 
determining when a queen is worn out, or 
becoming infirm. To secure good queens 
we should use selected stock and breed in 
localities where they have the range of a 
large territory. Above all things he wanted 
prolific queens. The cheap queen traffic he 
denounced as only harmful. 


Comb Foundation, 


_This topic was next discussed. Mr. Bet- 
singer pronounced it a failure. Mr. Bacon 
fought it in surplus boxes, but was not op- 
posed to it in brood chamber. 

Mr. Warner had used itin brood chamber. 
It worked well in some cases, in others 
badly. About seven out of fifteen melted 
down ; others sagged so that cells were 
stretched. Had used it as small starters 
in boxes and found bees accepted it well 
—about as well as natural comb. He was 
opposed to adulteration and did not think 








its use as starters in honey boxes was 
adulteration. 

Mr. Clarke did not think the use of comb 
foundation in the boxes was adulteration. 
He had been successful in using it in the 
brood chamber. In honey boxes he_ used 
white foundation and the bees did not 
accept it. In using the dark foundation he 
was more fortunate, but he did not think it 
could be depended on. 

Mr. Marquisse gave his experience with 
comb foundation, which was unfavorable— 
tue comb falling and stretching badly. 

Mr. Everett with his method of using foun- 
dation was successful and would not dis- 
pense with its use. 

Mr. Betsinger had trimmed natural comb 
down to the thinness of foundation and 
found that it was accepted and finished more 
readily than foundation. If foundation 
stretches more than one-half inch in nine 
inches, it is made of impure wax. Bees 
will only work on foundation when com- 
pelled to, and he pronounced it a failure. 

Mr. Van Deusen had experimented with 
foundation. His son’s plan was to place 
small pieces of it on cross bars in brood 
frames and insert the sane in brood cham- 
ber until the bees lengthened the cells. Then 
remove and use for starters. 

The president did not object to foundation 
in boxes on the ground of adulteration, but 
on the ground of its being artificial. He 
approved of its use in brood frames. To 
prevent sagging he would use the wired 
foundation. 

Mr. Betsinger claimed that the wire in 
foundation was death to the brood, as it 
corroded. He had tried it and was satisfied 
of the truth of this. 

In answer to a question, the president 
thought foundation 6 feet to the pound the 
best weight. 

Mr. Everett thought the bees would use 
the wax of the foundation and so save the 
consumption of honey. He thought they 
would even thin the base of the cells and 
use the wax for .engthening the side walls. 

Mr. Clarke thought the bees did not ac- 
cept the white foundation as readily as the 
darker, because of its being harder. 

At 5o’clock the convention adjourned to 
examine apiarian appliances on exhibition. 

Mr. Bacon showed some samples of glu- 
cose and grape sugar, and then explained 
their manufacture. He understood that 
10,000 bushels of corn were daily used in 
Buffalo in the manufacture of these articles. 

EVENING SESSION. 

Treasurer Bacon raised the question as to 
the cause of the uneasiness of certain colo- 
nies of bees while in winter quarters. The 
president gave his views, ascribing the 
presence of parasites as one prominent 
eause. He had discovered nine varieties of 
these pests. Some of these are so minute 
as to be present in the pores of the wood, as 
he had proven by certain tests. He hoped 
our scientific bee-keepers would thoroughly 
investigate this matter. 

The president suggested the offering of 
prizes for the best essays and the best api- 
arian implements. ‘To that end, Mr. Clarke 
offered a resolution that the executive com- 
mittee be empowered to offer prizes not to 














exceed $30.00, for such essays and such im- 
plements. Carried. 

Article 111. of the constitution was, by 
vote of the convention amended so as to 
read: ‘The officers of this association 
shall consist of a President, Vice President, 
Secretary, and Treasurer, who shall consti- 
tute the executive committee, and whose 
duties shall be those usually assigned to 
such officers, and their term of office shall 
be one year, or until their successors shall 
be elected. 

Mr. Betsinger had met with good success 
in introducing queens, by caging the queen 
and pressing the sides of the cage into the 
comb and eutting through the comb from 
the opposite side, and.by the time the bees 
remove the leakage and mutilated comb and 
so release the queen, she is accepted. 

Mr. Eyerett did not cage queens on intro- 
ducing, and was sucessful in nineteen cases 
out of twenty. He would not wait after the 
removal of the old queen, but introduce at 
once, 

The president reviewed the various popu- 
lar methods of introducing. Mr. Everett 
recommended beginners to buy nuclei and 
build them up, instead of trying to introduce 
valuable queens into old colonies. A gen- 
a aaa followed on the formation of 
nuclei. 

The respective merits of natural and arti- 
ficial swarming were then discussed. Mr. 
Betsinger approved of artificial swarming, 
and thought natural swarming indicated a 
lack of knowledge. The president approved 
of building up colonies by taking one frame 
of brood and bees from a sufficient number 
of hives to form atolony. The question of 
migratory bee-keeping was raised by Mr. 
Potter. The president had moved his bees 
6 miles to a basswood locality, with very 
satisfactory results. Capt. Hetherington 
had also practiced this. Mr. Perrine’s ex- 
periment was also referred to. 

The question of teasels as honey plants 
was briefly discussed. 

A resolution by Mr. Potter inviting mem- 
bers of the association to bring to the next 
convention, samples of hives, smokers, ex- 
tractors, and any other apiarion implements 
they desire either for exhibition or sale, was 


carried. 
THIRD DAY. 
Removing Pollen from Old Combs. 


Mr. Betsinger asked the question how can 
pollen be removed fromoldcombs ? It was 
answered as follows : 

One method is to place the comb in a 
liquid until softened, then use the extractor. 

Mr. Clark had the comb very dry when he 
put it in the hive, and the bees would gener- 
ally remove it. 

Mr. Betsinger said this would do if combs 
were mouldy and pollen dry, but this was 
not always the case, aud then combs had to 
be destroyed. 

The committee on implements reported 
individually. Mr. Jones reports favorably 
on all the exhibits. Mr. Betsinger would 
agree with this report but excepted comb 
foundation. 

Feeding Grape Sugar. 


Messrs. Clark and Betsinger had had no 
experience in feeding grape sugar. Mr. 
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Everett had tried it once, but found his bees 
would not eat it unless he disguised it by 
mixing honey with it. He gave it up as a 
failure. 

The president had tried it as an experiment 
and pronounced it a failure. The bees 
stored itin combs and he found it worse 
than pollen. In taking it out the bees 
chewed up the comb, dropping the grape 
sugar. The two colonies to which he fed it 
died. He had some left which he was anx- 
ious to dispose of cheap, and if any one 
wished to experiment with it he hoped they 
would apply to him. 

On motion of Mr. Bacon the president 
—— Mr. Betsinger, Mr. Nellis, Mr. 
House and Mr. Bacon delegates to the 
national convention. 

On motion of Mr. Clark, President Root 
was appointed as one of the delegates. 

The following resolution was unanimously 
adopted : 

Resolved, That the thanks of this asso- 
ciation are due, and are hereby tendered, to 
the Syracuse Board of Trade, and especial- 
ly to Secretary Agan, for the use of their 
rooms for the sessions of this convention, 
and for other courtesies shown us. 

A motion that the delegates to the national 
convention be required to give a written 
report of the proceedings to this convention 
at its next session, was carried. 

The question of continuing the statistical 
table was taken up and a general dis- 
cussion followed pro and con. It was finally 
decided to discontinue it one year. 

The following committee was appointed 
by President Root to consider the question 
ot a statistical table and report next year: 
M. B. Warner, W. E. Clark and R. Bacon. 

Aun extract from a letter from the Messrs. 
Thurbers in regardto the adulteration of the 
shipment of honey made by them to Liver- 
pool was read by Secretary House, claiming 
that reports of adulteration of the Ameri- 
can honey against them are false, and charge- 
ing it against English bee-keepers as an 
attempt to discourage the shipment of our 
honey to their market. 

A resolution was offered and accepted, 
that the executive committee be directed to 
devise means of successfully introducing 
our honey in foreign market. . 

It was moved and seconded that the meet- 
ing tender a vote of thanks to President 
Root. Carried. The matter of procuring 
rooms, ete., for the next annual meeting at 
Utica, was left to Messrs. Clark and Son, of 
Oriskany, to perfect. 

On motion the the meeting adjourned to 
meet at Utica, February 11, 1880. 


The Question Drawer. 


The question drawer was opened and 
questions answered by Mr. Clark as follows: 

Q.—Which is the best hive for extracting 
honey, a long hive or atwo-story hive? A. 
—Two-story. 

Q.—Is it good to take combs from an old 
hive in which bees have died and give them 
toanew swarm ? A.—AIlcombsshould be 
preserved for future use. 

Q.—How soon is itadvisable to commence 
queen rearing? A.—Not until honey is 
gathered freely. 

Q.—W hat is the advantage, if any, in side 














section boxes? A.—Side boxing is essential 
in connection with top boxing. 

Q.—How early in this section should bees 
be unpacked for examination? A.—Un- 
pack to examine and repack till May. 

Q.—How to keep your bees strong—as 
strong colonies get the honey ? A.—This 
can only be accomplished by long and practi- 
cal experience. 

Q.—Which are best for honey gathering, 
Italians, blacks or hybrids? A.—For light 
honey, Italians ; for buckwheat, blacks or 
hybrids are preferable. 

Q.—What time should bees be taken from 
winter quarters ? A.—About the time soft 
maple blooms. 

Q.—How to unite weak colonies, as it is 
often desirable to do in spring and fall ? 
A.—Destroy all but best queen ; cage her 
and brush all bees into one hive. 

Q.—How often should honey be extracted 
in the course of a season? A.—This will 
depend upon the number of combs furnished. 
It is preferable to furnish a good supply of 
combs and extract less frequently—about 
once each week. 

Q.—What is the usual price of quart cans? 
A.—About one dollar per dozen. 

Q.—The best mode of wintering? A.— 
Indoor wintering is preferable. One of the 
committee prefers out-door wintering. 

Q.—The best practical hive? A.—The 
practical movable comb hive you are ac- 
customed to handle. 

Q.—How much honey should be given to 
bees for wintering ? A.—20 lbs. for indoor 
wintering ; 25 Ibs. for out-door wintering. 

Q.—Is there anything to be gained by ex- 
tracting closely inatime when the honey 
comes freely, and then, in a time of scar- 
city, feeding it back to the bees for them to 
store in boxes for sale? A.—This practice 
receives favor by some bee-keepers—our 
own experience does not favor it. 

Q.—Can old bee-bread be removed from 
— without injury to the combs? A.— 

es. 

Q.—Shall we feed bees in spring to stimu- 
Jate brood-rearing ? A.—Yes ; especially if 
short of honey. 

Q.—If so, how early and how long con- 
tinue the same? A.—Continue feeding 
until the yield of honey from blossoms com- 
mences. Gro. W. HouseE, Sec. 
Fayetteville, N. Y. 


———_ —  _*#e @ +e ——___ — 
Missouri Valley Convention. 


Pursuant to eall for a meeting of the bee- 
keepers living contiguous to Kansas City, 
Mo., a large number of people, male and 
female, assembled at the Court House on 
April 5th, 1879, and organized by appoint- 
ing James F. McAdow temporary chairman. 

The object of the meeting being the per- 
manent organization of an association of 
bee-keepers, a committee was appointed to 
prepare and present a Constitution and By- 

aws. The report of the committee was 
adopted and the following who gave the 
number of colonies of bees which they 
respectively represent, signed their names 
as charter members. 

Those living in or near Kansas City, Mo., 
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were J. F. McAdow, 25 colonies; S. W. 
Salisbury, 52; J. D. Gregg, 20; Alice Gregg, 
15; E. M. Hayhurst, 85; C. H. Orrendorf, 8; 
Mrs. F. J. Meyer, 25; J. M. Slocum,—. 

Those near Independence, Mo.—S. W. 
Baldwin, 204 colonies ; J. D. Meador, 175 ; 
F. J. Farr, 130; P. Baldwin, 125; J. W 
Cook,—-. 

Wyandotte Co., Kan.—W. P. Hogarty, 75 
colonies. 

Johnson Co., Kan.—Mrs. J. A. Nelson, 34; 
James Passmore, 100 colonies. 

Westport, Mo.—Henry Segar, 50 colonies ; 
Martin Wyman, 35. 

Clay Co., Mo.—James H. Jones, 30 colo- 
nies; George Houston, 17. 

Greenwood, Mo.—Wm. M. Kitterick, 104 
colonies; Jacob Mollett, 20. 

The convention permanently organized by 
the election of J. D. Meador, President; P. 
Baldwin, Secretary; Wm. M. Kitterick, 
Treasurer. 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


Ladies and Gentlemen:—If my wishes 
had been consulted, a gentleman of this 
city who has been largely instrumental in 
calling together this assemblage would have 
been selected as your presiding officer. We 
are associated together, not alone for the 
benefit of the bee-keeper, but also of the 
fruit grower of the entire community. We 
seek for light and knowledge in every de- 
ema wae not incompatible with our own. 
Some fruit growers believe that bee-keeping 
is detrimental to their interests and we 
should invite discussion and investigation. 
If their views are correct, let us know them; 
but if erroneous, let us convinee them of 
the fact. The interests of both are exten- 
sive. Two thousand colonies of bees are 
represented by the persons here assembled, 
the annual surplus production of which may 
be safely estimated at one hundred thousand 
pounds of honey at a marketable value of 
nearly twenty-five thousand dollars. The 
fruit crop in the neighborhood of our bees 
is probably quite as extensive and possibly 
much larger. Is there anything incompati- 
ble with their existing together and possibly 
assisting each other in their development ? 
Have not some of you noticed the present 
condition of the pear bloom ? The bloom 
is not fully developed—the recent cold snap 
has impeded it, and side by side you will 
find two embryo blossoms, one dead and one 
alive, or rather several dead and one alive : 
the dead bloom being covered with a sort of 
fluid-like gum, but so tenacious that the 
bloom could not burst it. Thisgummy sub- 
stance is nectar or honey which has not 
been removed by either moisture or insect 
and has destroyed the fruit. Had the 
weather been warm enough, for the bees to 
work, we should have seen nothing of this 
and more abundant young fruit would have 
resulted. A few years ago one of my neigh- 
bors insisted that the honey bee greatly 
injured his fruit raising. The spring was 
cold and in time of peach bloom no bees 
could fly—one evening, however, for about 
an hour my bees came among my peach 
trees in great numbers, and visited most of 
the flowers. My neighbor’s orchard was 
scarcely 40 rods off but no bees visited it. I 
called his attention to the fact and assured 




















him that I should have peaches. He said 
time would tell and sure enough it did, for 
I never had a more abundant crop of 

eaches and he did not raise a single peach. 
T believe he became satisfied that, bees were 
no detriment to peaches, especially in bloom- 
ing time. 

I thank you for the honor you have con- 
ferred upon me and beg indulgence for such 
errors as I shall doubtless commit. Let us 
now proceed to business. 


REPORTS. 


J. M. Slocum does not keep bees, but 
raises small fruits quite extensively. Last 
year he was peculiarly unfortunate, gettiny 
only small yields of almost everything on 
which he relied for the support of his fam- 
ily; and it was absolutely impossible for 
him to market a single peach of the earliest 
varieties, in consequence of ravages of the 
honey bees. Frequently from 15 to 25 bees 
would gather on a single peach; in short 
they destroyed his crop. As soon, however, 
as his grapes began to ripen, the bees left 
the peaches for the grapes and thus gave 
him achance to market his late peaches, 
while destroying his grapes. He has 800 
grape vines and ought to have realized some- 
thing like $200.00 for the crop, but in fact 
was only enabled to market $30.00 worth 
last season. He feels injured and aggrieved 
in consequence, and would like to have 
members of this association help him out of 
his dilemma. Being first on the ground, 
have others the right to locate near enough 
with their insects to destroy his revenue and 
starve his family 2? Some say that bees can- 
not puncture the skin of fruit and only 
work where an opening has first been made. 
Now, we know that bees have mandibles or 
jaws and can bite, and Mr. Hayhurst has 
told me that they could gnaw through thick 
muslin cloth and had done so for him ; and 
why cannot they bite through the skin of a 
grape or peach? I never saw them make 
the first puncture, but 1 have brushed them 
off a grape when there was only a small 
puncture and fresh juice exuding therefrom. 

W. P. Hogarty read portions of reports of 
different conventions from pages of the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, wherein the 
subject of “ Bees Injuring Fruit” was dis- 
cussed, showing that the honey bee is not 
guilty of the damages laid toits charge. He 
also gave his own opinion to same effect. 

Wm. M. Ketterick has always kept bees, 
and for a long time nearly or quite 100 colo- 
nies. Also raises fruit of various kinds. 
Never knew his bees to injure any kind of 
fruit or grapes, except last season when it 
was very dry and there were no flowers; 
the bees did then work in his grapes. Has 
different kinds of grapes, and bees worked 
in some kinds worsethan others. The kind 
however, that his bees seemed to like best 
was Diana; he found so many stung with 
some kind of insect that they became 
wormy and worthless. His wife could not 
use them for pies as was her custom, by 
reason of the worms. Did not think the 
puncture where the bees first started to 
work was made by the bees, but by some 
other insect. So with the peach—never saw 
bees harm a sound peach, if ever so ripe. 


‘ 


S. W. Salisbury has several hundred 
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each trees and over one acre of grapes in 
bearing. Had last autumn 70 colonies of 
bees and his neighbors nearly as many more; 
he never saw bees in any numbers in his 
vineyard. His grapes were not harmed by 
bees in the least. Peaches should be picked 
before they are mellow and then the bees 
get left. You wil) then see in many cases 
the skin broken by the blue jay, the on 
or the grasshopper; not enough possibly to 
injure the peach but enuugh to enable the 
honey bee to get a start as soon as the peach 
ripens. Cannot blame the honey bee for 
seeking moisture and food in every conven- 
ient location and should in fact blame it if 
it did not. He hates loafing bees as well as 
other loafers. He likes to see them work 
and especially when he knows that fertili- 
zation of fruit bloom largely depends on the 
agency of honey bees; he would not begrudge 
them a small share in the fruit so essentially 
their own. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS FOR NEXT MEETING. 


1. Adulteration of honey? Disquisition 
by Dr. C. H. Orrendorf. 

2. In what shape shall honey be put up 
for market? Disquisition by J. Passmore. 

3. Whichis the best way of increasing, 
by natural or artificial swarming? Disqui- 
sition by L. W. Baldwin. 

4. Are bees injurious to fruits? Disqui- 
sition by W. P. Hogarty. 

Convention adjourned to meet at the same 
place on the first Friday in May, 1879. 

P. BALDWIN, Sec. 





Our Letter Rox. 


Chillicothe, Mo., April 2d, 1879. 

As soon as I can steal a moment, I will 
write you my experience in packing bees in 
prairie hay. Mine were in square shallow 
lives (said to be the poorest for wintering), 
packed as tightly as could be all over but 
the fronts. They had but very little venti- 
lation, and that below at the regular en- 
trance ; and in 12 years’ experiments and 
experience, I have never before had bees 
come through in so good condition. They 
are all strong with bees and brood for this 
time of year, and yet it does not appear that 
they have consumed on an average 5 Ibs. of 
honey. This proves that bees need to be 
kept coinfortably warm, and need little or 
no ventillation in cold weather. I have al- 
ways before had some weak colonies and 
moldy combs; this year but a single colony 
showed any signs of dysentery. 

J. W. GREENE. 

[We should be glad to have Dr. Greene 
give “‘ his experience,”’ as suggested, to our 
readers. The successful ones should be able 
to tell us “how to do it,” if any one can. 
—ED.] 





Wenham, Mass., April 3, 1879. 
Bees have wintered very well hereabouts. 
We had 7 inches of snow on Monday that 
will cool them off some. I saw bees carry 
in pollen on March 26th—very early for these 
parts. H. ALLEY. 





Berkshire, N. Y., April 1, 1879. 

Last season I had very good success in 
getting combs started straight in the frames, 
by painting the guides with beeswax and 
resin, and then putting natural starters in 
each frame. These starters secured worker 
comb in almost every frame. I find, when 
combs are started straight, they get crooked 
before they get to the bottom, especially if 
the frames are deep. I can get them started 
straight, but the trouble is to keep them so. 


1. How shall I manage ? 


2. Would not sheets of tin between the 
frames be as good and cheap as wired foun- 
dation ? These separators might be used 
many times for the same purpose. Next 
season 1 want to use a frame 12% inches 
square inside. It will hold nine 1-pound 
sections. Will it be too deep, on account of 
combs getting crooked before they reach 
the bottom ? 

There is a great loss of bees in this section 
this spring. Many people are disgusted 
with bee-keeping. Wm. C. LEONARD. 


[1. Touse a shallow frame, such as the 
Langstroth, and have a deep top-bar, will 
usually secure the building of straight 
combs. 

2. We do not approve of separators be- 
tween the brood-combs. They take up 
room ; are a cool division for the bees, and 
are quite unnecessary, if other conditions 
are complied with ; 1234 inches is too deep 
for any frame, according to our ideas.—ED.] 


Lake City, Minn., Dee. 17, 1878. 

While other bee publications are valuable, 
the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL is the one l 
must have, if I take only one. While it is 
filled with practical information for bee- 
keepers, I admire the position it usually 
takes on the controversial questions among 
bee-keepers and dealers and inventors of 
bee furniture. It evidently believes in fair 
play and no gouging, and denounces fraud 
wherever found. I have sometimes noticed 
that some bee papers seemed to be careful 
not to give any very definite description of 
hives or other bee apparatus but such as 
they are personally interested in selling. 
We like to see full descriptions of all that is 
offered to the bee world, that we may judge 
for ourselves what wethink of them. Some 
writers for the JOURNAL seem disposed to 
mix in some of their own theology. I pre- 
fer to put the theology in to suit myself and 
save the space in the JOURNAL for what the 
writers know about the bee business. Some 
of their theological flights are ledicrous. I 
had a little experience last season, touching 
the questions whether bees ever transfer 
eggs from worker cells to queen cells ; and 
whether the eggs that produce drones are 
any different from those that produce 
worker and queen bees. I am not going to 
give it now, because, if verified, it is so 
different from what is taught in the books 
that I dare not give it until I have tested it 
again. One writer in the JOURNAL some 
months ago, was very positive that bees 
never transfer eggs from worker cells to 
queen cells. I think it will prove a mistake. 


| 
j 


Again, if it shall prove that bees remove 
eggs from worker cells, not only to queen 
cells, but, from the same comb to both queen 
cells and drone cells, and one part hatches 
queens and the other drones, then what will 
become of the theory that eggs which pro- 
duce drones are not impregnated with the 
spermatic fluid? Or, that virgin queens 
lay eggs that produce drones? Long live 
the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL! 

D. K. BOUTELLE. 


Rows, O., March 28, 1879. 
In January, when brushing dead bees 
from a hive, I threw out a live female moth 
miller, which started over the snow for an- 
other hive, it seemed to me, but I caught it 
and put itaway. Is it not arare thing to see 
in winter? In February I saw an old queen 
leave the top of a hive, where the bees were 
sunning themselves on the top of the frames. 
She flew off into the air, and returned within 
15 minutes. There is great mortality among 

the bees. C. C. Funk. 


[Both of the cases mentioned are novel 
and rare. The moth must have obtained 


warmth from some source.—ED.] 


Winona, Minn., April 3, 1879. 

I see by the BEE JoURNAL, that this has 
been a hard winter on the bees. This local- 
ity has not been anexception. There is but 
one, beside myself, who has not lost more or 
less ; anda good many have lost heavily. 
One party has but 15 colonies left, out of 
over 70 last fall. Our bees were bringing in 
pollen very nicely last week, but it is very 
cold again now. Success to the JOURNAL. 

L. A. PENNOYER. 
Chesterville, O., April 3, 1879. 

In the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL for 
April, page 166, in the description of a sur- 
plus box made with the cap, is an error, 
either on my partor yours. It will hold %4 
sections, the size given, instead of 21. It is 
suspended from a piece (not edge, as there 
stated) made of plastering lath. Spring 
dwindling is heavy here among colonies that 
are on their summer stands—many losing 
all their bees by their venturing out on days 
that are too cool, and not being able to get 
beck. I think a bee ought not to be permit- 
ted to fly when the thermometer is under 50° 
above zero. Very little dysentery prevails 
so far as heard from. 1 have lost 6 colonies, 
as follows: 1 gqueenless, 1 dysentery, 4 
spring dwindling. Heavy snow storm at 
this writing. Snow 5 inches deep. 

Dr. J. W. WILLIAMS. 


Malcom, Lowa, March 24, 1879. 

The month of March has been a hard one 
on bees. The late cold spell having killed 
a large nu:mber of them. Small colonies not 
having much brood, were so reduced as not 
to be able to keep up the heat and perished 
in their combs. 1 hear ot much swarming 
out of their hives this spring, even where 
they had a plenty of honey—some went out 
leaving brood, even. Strong colonies are 
the only insurance for bees. Young bees 
raised in September are a necessity for safe 





wintering. 


there remains a fine lot of young bees 3; 

these will stick to the hive an 

out even if the old bees should go. 
Wa. CLEMENT. 


Waco, Texas, April 5, 1879. 

I can handle bees sucessfully and get a 
plenty of honey, but after a little fun and 
sweet, early in the spring, all the rest is too 
bitter and too hot for use. After keeping 


through the winter the peppery taste leaves | 


it, but the bitter remains. Can you, or any 


of the bee-keepers give a receipt to cure | 
We think the | 


the bitter in my honey ? thin 
bitter comes from horehound, which is very 


common about the older towns, and the hot | 
from a large weed with the common name of | 
We have nothing but corn | 
and cotton in the fields to make honey out | 
of. No basswood, clover, nor buckwheat, | 


“brush weed.”’ 


nothing but the wild prairie flower and the 
willow, except a week or two, early, when 
the fruit trees are in bloom. 

E. P. MASSEY. 


[Mr. R. Corbett gives the following as a | 


cure for “hot” honey. ‘Boil it, taking off 


the scum, and put it into a bright pan or | 
This will not change its color, but | 


kettle. 
will render it palatable, so that it will not 


is 2 ith > j ” | Fy 
disagree with the most delicate stomach.” | patter we have made it a success. 


For the bitterness we have no recipe at | 


hand.—ED.] 
Fairport, Mo., April 8, 1879. 

A man has traveled through this section, 
claiming himself to be one K. C. Kidder, 
from Burlington, Vermont, giving lessons 
and lectures on bee culture; also claiming 
to be agent for the BEE JOURNAL, and sell- 
ing rights for patent hives. He is an im- 


poster and all bee men should be on the | 


watch for him. A. H. SYLVESTER. 


{He is a regular fraud, and should be | 


given a wide berth.—EpD.] 


Mendon, Mich., March 7, 1879. 


Last spring I fed grape sugar to my bees, | 


and my family ate plentifully of it, as they 
would of maple sugar. 1 discovered no bad 
effects from it. 1 had 8 colonies, and in- 


creased to 29, and received —— 1,000 Ibs. | 

lively and | 

healthy, and were wintered on theirsummer | 
1 believe a sugar is —t 

or 


of honey. The bees are now al 


stands. 


harmless as food man or bees ; yet, 


Shall never use it again, and would advise | 
every honest bee-keeper not to touch it, as I | 
would advise every one not to touch liquor | 
or tobacco, because it will do ten times the | 
harm that it will good to the business of bee- | 


keeping and honey-producing. All adulte- 
ration of honey should be stopped, and all 
chance ,to accuse bee-keepers of doing so 
should be prevented. These are my reasons. 
I would advise all who wish to Italianize, to 
buy dollar queens, rather than tested ones ; 
or the former will lay about $3.00 worth o 

eggs while being tested, and if pure she and 
her brood are worth $5.00. If she is not pure 
she and her brood are worth at least $3.00 ; 


Breeding can commence in | 
February and when the old bees disappear | 


not swarm | 


| feed them til 





so you are $2.00 ahead, and can try again. 
But if you buy the latter, the breeder has 
this brood, and if pure, an extra dollar, too; 
if not pure, he has a hybrid colony for $1.00. 


| I might enlarge, but you say “ boil down.” 


1 hope your correspondents will take the 


| hint, instead of “‘ boiling up” and giving us 


nothing but vapor. If they would, how 
much room they would make for valuable 
reading. In these long articles the reader 
is lost in the wilderness of words and 
phrases, and seldom gets the idea, getting the 
weight of the article, instead of the weight 
of the argument. E. B. SouTHWICK. 

{ The object in obtaining Italian queens is 
to Italianize—not to hybridize! Therefore, 
the time consumed in testing is “‘ lost time!’’ 
The brood obtained from a hybrid queen is 
a troublesome nuisance, instead of being a 
valuable acquisition. The queen and her 
brood, instead of being worth $3.00, as stated 


| above, are not worth one cent, so far as ac- 


complishing that for which the queen was 
obtained. Of course, all will “‘do as seemeth 
them best,’’? but we have no use for untested 
queens.—ED.] 


Vandalia, Mich., March 5, 1879. 
In 1877 we commenced bee-keeping with 
12 colonies, and by the aid of good a 
n 187 
it rained —" ¢ apple bloom, and we had to 


white clover came. This 
bloom was cut short by drouth, and we got 
no honey from itafterJuly 15th. So we had 
only a month in which to get surplus, but in 
this short time we extracted 1,000 Ibs., and 
increased to 48 colonies. We sold all our 
honey at home at 10@15c. per lb. Westimu- 
lated in the spring by feeding sweetened 
water, reared our queens, and increased by 
building up nuclei. In November we put 
straw in the tops of the hives, and put in 
the cellar, where they have remained ever 
since, seemingly in good condition. The 
straw in the top of hive is 4inches deep, and 
is held down tightly by the top-board, and it 
is surprising to see how all the moisture col- 
lects, passes through, and forms water under 
the top-board, while the bees and under part 
of the straw seem to be dry. We want no 
better absorbent than this. We keep the 
cellar close and dark in the day time, and 
open at night when it is warm. 
Cc. F. & F. E. Smita. 


Albion, Mich., April 14, 1879. 

1 put 35 colonies in cellar under house and 
they are all strong but one; there were a 
few bees and those we put into another 
colony. Another lot of 55, one mile from 
here, that we purchased last August, with a 
few others we put into another cellar, and 
they are all right but 3; good and strong, 
better r one-half than those of last year. 
1 don’t think they have used up more than 5 
Ibs. of honey per hive re don’t want 
over 10 lbs of honey in the hive to winter. 
It is a plenty for the hive that I use, while 
the Langstroth needs 30 Ibs. I only want 
10 Ibs. in the Michell Adjustable hive, be- 
cause I can pack or line them all round the 











ends of frames and let the carpet come next 
to the honey at the side of the frames, and 
then put the division boards against the 
cloths, and one-ineh of cotton batting on 
yas and another piece of carpet over the 
10le, keeping them warm and quiet. 
A. GRIFFES. 
Lawrence, Kan., April 9, 1879. 

I have sent you a little invention of mine 
for controlling the entrance of a bee hive. 
It is simple and effectual ; you have only to 
screw it on the front of any hive, putting 
the slides in the groove; it is intended for a 
6 inch entrance, which [ faney enough for 
any hive; the holes are ‘¢ inch diameter 
but may be made less if desired. Iam feed- 
ing my bees candy, with my “‘combination 
feeder,” it answers admirably, and I have 
enlarged the size of the box in depth, by 
making the hole in the cover large enough 
to admit the thick part of the bottle, the 
neck passing through the ey in the bottom. 

W. O. CARPRNTER. 


|The device is WR sich the same as that 
used in the New Langstroth Hive. It is 
very serviceable.—ED. | 


Norville, Mich., April 18, 1879. 
[am on the list of ‘‘ blasted hopes.” Up 
to this date I have lost 10 out of 25 colonies. 
Some of my neighbors have lost all; some 
one-half. As near as I can learn! 50 per cent. 
of the bees are dead that were in box hives 
unprotected this winter. This will learn 
bee-keepers that if they desire success they 
must take good care of their bees. The 
man who takes good eare of his stock as a 
general rule is suce cessfulin wintering “the 
blessed bees.” E. WEEKS. 


Colfax, La., April 6, 1879. 

I am very much pleased with the New 
Langstroth hive you sent me. All of my 
neighbors say it excels anything they have 
ever seen ond I must say that I am perfee tly 
delighted with the honey rack and _ prize 
boxes. Bee-keeping is inits infancy in this 
section and but few people here ever 
saw any thing of the kind. How do you 
account for the wild bees in this section 
never gathering any honey, when our 
domestic bees gather so much ? There are 
thousands of wild bees here, but itis seldom 
you can cut a tree down that has honey 
enough in it for two choppers to eat; it 
makes no difference what time in the season 
that it is cut you find no honey. We have 
plenty of white clover bloom from the mid- 
dle of March until the first of July, and a 
variety of other honey plants. Our cotton 
last year was excellent bee pasture and my 
bees filled their brood chambers full of 
honey from the cotton-bolls ; I will tell you 
how I came to watch them so closely. 1 had 
purchased 4 colonies of beautiful Italians 
which cost me about $50.00, and of course I 
felt very anxious about my Italians as they 
were doing magnificently when all at once 
my neighbors commenced poisoning their 
cotton to kill the cotton caterpillar; they 
used arsenic and Paris green in several 
forms in solution, with ashes and flour. 1 
concluded to take the chances; so I com- 








menced to visit the poisoned fields and 
watch for my Italians, as they were the 
only Italians in the whole county, and sure 
enough they came by thousands and the 
poisoned cotton seemed to have an attrac- 
tion, as it appears to me, they were thicker 
there than they were on cotton that had not 
been aleoned. In a few weeks they had 
gathered the brood chamber full of honey, 
and not a bee was killed that I could dis- 
cover. JAS. A. DANIEL. 


[We know of no good reason why the 
trees inhabited by wild bees should not con- 
tain honey, if the location be a good one, 
and the cavities are of sufficient size.—Ep.| 


Skaneateles, N. Y., April 18, 1879. 
There has been a great loss of bees in this 
locality. . N. Betsinger had a month ago 
lost 100 out of 180 colonies. Another apiar- 
ist has lost 60, and many others have lost 
heavily. Ihave lost only 2 out of 37, but 
fear Lmay lose more. Wma. R. EpwWARDs. 


Catskill, N. N., April 18, 1879. 

I hear great complaint about loss of bees. 
A correspondent in Tompkins county in- 
forms me of a loss of 62 out of 67. The loss 
is as far as I can hear about one-third here. 
Ihave not lost a single one as yet, but I 
will have to feed a few. They commenced 
carrying in natural pollen about a week ago, 
gathered L think from spice wood, which 
abounds here. The season . at least3 weeks 
behind 1878. . WYNKOOP. 


Mt. Clemens, Mich., 19, 1879. 

On the 15th inst., I went out to the Ches- 
terfield apiary and opened up the pit which 
contained 48 colonies. This pit was venti- 
lated with 11 2 in. pipes runing down into 
the pit so far asthe straw. We commenced 
opening the pit at east end, not finding a 
living colony until we struck the 28th colony, 
from this to the end of the pit, we found 7 
more, making 8 colonies out of 48 buried 
last fall. The portion of the pit which con- 
tained the living bees was covered by a 
heavy snow-drift to which we give credit 
for the lives of our bees. I went to Davis’ 
apiary yesterday, 12 miles distance from 
here, by the time we got there the wind was 
quite high and cold. We commenced to 
open up the pit, took out one hive, found it 
in good order; opened number two, found it 
better yet being in very fine order, closed 
number two and covered it with earth. 
This pit has no ventilation and is on clay 
ground, the Chesterfield bees were buried 
on sand. I intend to take out the Davis’ 
bees on the first fine day next week. I will 
report to you their condition as early as 
possible. I have canvassed the country very 
closely and find fully nine-tenths of all the 
bees dead. They are even dead in the old 
reliable old fashioned hives, and they now 
come with, wonder what's the matter? 
They don’t come with, ‘I told you, I knew 
your bees would die this time.” 1 know of 
some who have failed in the old adage, “I 
don’t sell for fear of selling luck” and “I 
don’t see for my life why they should lose 
their bees.” Well it’s hard times and the 





























bees could not withstand the pressure. My 
honey crop is nearly disposed of, in spite of 
hard times, &c. I want what I have left for 
feeding, should I need it. Let us brace u 

and look for that great crop of honey which 
no doubt will come into our hives this year. 
1 hope none will fail to report their losses 
this winter. This is the third winter that I 
haye had ill-luck in wintering, but have 
done well in getting honey, so I am bound 
to try again. Wo. PEerRRy Evrirtt. 


Jerome, O., March 28, 1879. 

1 am well pleased with the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL. 1 like its policy—holding 
up honesty at all times and frowing down 
rascality andhumbug. Is maple syrup good 
for bees ? I had 3 swarms come from 1 col- 
ony, that proved not to have a queen ; they 
would breed drones but no workers. 1 gave 
them frames from my Italians full of brood 
and new laid eggs but they failed to raise a 
queen and dwindled down to nothing. What 
should I do in that case ? I lost all three. 
1 use the American hive. I wintered in- 
doors and none were lost. 

S. H. RUEHLER. 

{Some use maple syrup with success when 
mixed with one-sixth the quantity of honey, 
for feeding bees, but honey is the best bee 
food. <A colony failing to raise a queen 
should be united with another having a 
fertile queen.—ED.] 

West Bay City, Mich., March 22, 1879. 

Last spring I commenced with 6 colonies 
of bees; increased to 11; got 700 Ibs. of 
surplus honey and sold it for 18¢ per pound. 

1. S. WALRATH. 


Fish Creek, Wis., April 14, 1879. 
My bees have wintered well that I got of 
you last June, in a shed that I built, 12x6, 
with no double walls nor sawdust about 
them. I merely banked the snow round the 
bottom outside. They had their first flight 
on the secondof March. It has been a long 

winter for them here. Wa. DARLING. 


: Shreveport, La., April 12, 1879 
_ Tinned wire, so far, is a success with me 
for the brood chamber. Bees hatch as well 
over the wire as in any of my combs. If the 
wire stands the test the rest of the season, 
1 will use it hereafter in all the combs. IL 
do not consider foundation a complete suc- 

cess without somethiny of the kind. 

C. R. CARLIN. 

Lansing, Mich., April 13, 1879, 
In the spring of 1878, I began with 5 colo- 
nies of Italian and 1 of hybrid bees; the 
latter I Italianized. They Lessented to 28, 
and 3 swarms left us. took from them 
over 200 lbs. of extracted honey, but very 
little in surplus boxes as 1 wished to in- 
crease my stock of bees. Sevenof the num- 


ber swarmed naturally; the remainder I 
divided. I think our location for bees could 
not be excelled, as bee pasturage is abundant. 
1 use the Langstroth hive and winter in 
I gave them a fly the 8th of 


the cellar. 





| 





March, andall were alive and doing nicely ; 
brood in all stages; 1 removed them to the 
cellar the same day and did not disturb 
them again until April 10th. I have them 
all on‘ their summer stands, I hope for the 
season (if weather keeps favorable). They 
are as bright and active as ever. The 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL is a great benefit 
to me; I could not well do without it. 
Mrs. J. W. GARLICK. 


Lavansville, Pa., March 18, 1879. 

1. Can swarming be prevented so as to 
put an apiary in a non-swarming condition 
when worked for box or comb honey ? 

2. A bee-keeper having several apiaries 
6 to 8 miles apart, if the colonies could be 
arranged so as to be non-swarming, could 
manage his bees without having an assist- 
ant to continually watch during the swarm- 
ing season, and also secure a much larger 
quantity of honey if the swarming desire 
or fever could be controlled at will of the 
apiarist. H. H. FLIck. 


[Experience proves it to have always been 
mere labor to prevent swarming than to 
attend to it, in most localities.—ED.] 


Battle Creek, Mich., April 17, 1879. 
The Southern Michigan Bee-keeper’s 
Association, held a convention here a 
day. As near as could be estimated fully 
one-half the bees in this locality have died 
during the past winter—especially those 
wintered on summer stands—while quite a 
number were lost in the cellar, and are now 
dwindling. I packed mine in chaff hives, 
without loss except a small quantity of bees 

to each hive. B. SALISBURY. 


Independence, Mo., April 14, 1879. 
Bees generally have come through the 
winter in poor condition ; 8% at least have 
died in this section. Those wintered out, 
have been the principal sufferers. Some 
apiarists have lost all, while others have a 
few remaining in weak condition. Those 
wintered in-doors, especially in cellars, are 
doing well, with but few losses. Of an 
apiary of 140 colonies I have lost none, al- 
though they have been out of the cellar 
since January 25th. The extreme cold 
weather is the principal cause, I think. 
Some think it is honey dew stored in Jul 
and August. Those in box hives have suf- 

fered most. P. BALDWIN. 


De Kalb Junction, N. Y., April 4, 1879. 

My bees are in the cellar yet, all alive and 
in fine condition. I presume they will re- 
main there till quite late in May. There is 
from 2 to 5 feet of snow in the bee yard at 
this date, and this morning the thermome- 
ter was nearly at zero, and at 11 a.m., the 
windows are so covered with frost that I 
cannot see through them, while the Jour- 
NAL reports bees working finely in the 
Southern States. My honey crop amounted 
to a little over 5000 Ibs. of comb honey last 
season, in 2 and 5 lb. boxes; sold for 15¢ per 

und in Boston. 1 have wintered my bees 


in the cellar for nearly 20 years, and seldom 
lose a colony unless one starves ; and they 











asarule. I have wintered 165 colonies in 
one cellar without loss of one. My plan of 
preparing bees for winter differs but little 
from others; no upward ventilation is 
allowed, and all are raised at least one-half 
inch from bottom board. If any need to be 
fed, it is done just before they go into win- 
ter quarters, and all at once. A damp cel- 
lar is better than a dry one. 
IRA BARBER. 


Grass Lake, Mich., April 18, 1879. 

I lost 17 colonies this spring; some froze, 
but 9 of them left their hives which con- 
tained a plenty of honey, lots of brood, &e. 
Some of them went into other hives and got 
killed. Some were rather weak, but others 
were strong. One of my neighbors had 3 
colonies in box hives. They were in good 
condition and wintered well. All of them 
went off in an hour, about 10 days ago. 
They left about 75 lbs. of honey. 


the cause of their leaving ? P. KRELL. 


. “ , | 
remain in cellar from November until May, | 





With a table fork I punch 5 or 6 holes 
through the cloth, and then place the box in 
top story of hive, packin around it with old 
carpets or any warm material to keep the 
heat in the hive and to confine the bees to 
the lower story. Take 2 parts sugar and 1 
of water, put in a kettle and let it come to 
a boil, when coo) pour into the feed box, the 
quantity you wish to give the bees, and they 
will take it through the cloth. This is the 
best feeder I have ever used. Bees kept in 
box hives in this section of country have 
suffered great loss, but where the frame 
hive is used (with proper absorbents in top 
story of hive) the bees are in fine condition. 

W. W. Lyncu. 

Higbee, Mo., April 9, 1879. 
I have 41 colonies in tolerably fair condi- 
tion. I lost 11during the cold weather. I 


| think my loss was occasioned by smother- 


What was | 


ing, as the snow was banked up around and 
on top of them. Three of them were in 


Langstroth hives, the others in hives of my 


[Either the hives were foul from disease, | 


they contained sour honey, or there was 


some disturbing cause, making them un- | 


desirable as a home for the bees. 
of no other good reason for the results you 
mention.—ED.] 





Bluffton, lowa, April 15, 1879. 
I put 74 colonies, in the cellar the 24th of 
November, where they remained 125 days 
without being taken out for a flight. I lost 


We know | 


but one, which was queenless, and had not | 


over a quart of bees last fall. 


My cellar is | 


dry, temperature kept from 38° to 43° above | 
zero, (35° is better in a dry cellar). No | 


dystentery or other disease. Many hives 
were crowded with young bees when taken 
out. No spring dwindling so far. I never 
extract from the hive in the fall. The more 
honey in the hive in the fall, the better they 
do for me the next season. Half of the 
bees wintered on summer stands, or with- 
out thorough protection from cold, died 
throughout north-eastern Iowa during the 
past winter. 0. E. CooLey. 





Maysville, Ky., April 8, 1879. 

As every bee-keeper has his own peculiar 
hive, frame, or feeder, that he considers 
superior, 1 am no exception to the general 
rule, and I will tell you how mine is made. 
The Langstroth is the frame for this section 
of country, andis the one 1 like. I use the 
regular two-story Langstroth hive, with the 
exception that the bottom and top story are 
the same size, with a strip 2 inches wide 
nailed around the bottom edge of top story, 
to hold the top and bottom story together 
when in use; instead of a honey board, I 
use a cloth made out of common brown 
drill, prepared with a coat of beeswax and 
resin, put on by dipping it into the mixture 
when melted. My feeder is made by taking 
a light wooden box, 10 inches square, more 
or less, 4 inches deep, without a bottom or 
top; take a piece of bed ticking, 1 inch 
every ae larger than the box, and with 
small tacks fasten the cloth to the sides of 
box, drawing it tight as you put in the tacks. 





own making, taking the Buckeye frame. [I 
had some in Buckeye hives the doors of 
which being sprung so that I could not close 
them tight, were open half an inch from top 
to bottom; also several Langstroth hives 
with upper story open; these all came 
out in better condition than those better pro- 
tected, which seems a pretty fair argument 
in favor of ventilation. I am going to try a 
new hive this season, called Gould’s Com- 
mon-sense hive. It is made with two stories 
both same size, taking the same frame, so 
that each will serve for either upper or 
lower story. It is particularly recommended 
for artificial swarming. An old bee-raiser 
who uses this hive informs me that just 
before day, the queen goes up into the second 
story, alarge portion of the colony following 
her, he then lifts off this upper section and 
places it about a rod off, and he has his bees 
swarmed. A corresponding section can be 
placed on top of each hive. Now what do 
you think of this method ? 
G. R. CHRISTIAN. 


[The theory of the ‘old bee-raiser”’ is 
only atheory. It cannot be depended upon. 
A frame such as you described would not be 
acceptable to us.—ED.] 


Byron, N. Y., April 11, 1879. 

I find after a month’s time that my report 
in the April number needs considerable 
modification. My bees have not had a good 
flight from March 10th, until April 8th and 
9th; during these days I made an examina- 
tion of all the colonies and found 25 dead and 
from 3 to 5 more weak; so that our loss will 
approximate to 30 colonies. If it had been 
warm enough to have given them good flights 
once a week, I should not have this loss to 
repors, but the weather here has been cold 
with temperature as low as 15°. I attribute 
the loss to dysentery. Correspondence from 
all sections of the country reports heavy 
losses. A bee-keeper called to see me yes- 
terday who reports a loss of 60 colonies. 
Temperature this morning 29°, with about 
an inch of snow. Should this weather hold 
on another month you may look for another 
report. J. E. MOORE. 























Longmont, Col., April 13, 1879. 
1. What is the best method for obtaining 
straight worker comb in the brood chamber? 


2. In working for extracted honey, shall | 


lj extract from the brood chamber, and to 
what extent ? F. J. WHITNEY. 


{1. See answer to W. C. Leonard on page | 


274. 

2. Whenever the queen has no room to 
lay in, use the extractor, especially during 
the honey harvests. An extractor is a 
necessity in every apiary.—ED.] 


Owatonna, Minn., April 5, 1879. 
My bees have wintered well in ~! cellar, 
losing but a small nuclei made late last fall. 
The weather has been so cold of late that I 
am afraid they have suffered considerable. 


The cellar is, in this climate, I think, the | 


only safe place for bees. I have 66 colonies 
I believe now. Sold last year about 20 colo- 
nies from $8.00 to $10.00 each, and got 1000 
lbs. of extracted honey. Steele county, 
raised the most honey of any county in this 
state in 1878 (see statistics of Minnesota 
for 1878). White clover blossoms here 


through the whole séason or summer, if we | 
have a shower once in a while, which is | 


quite an advantage, but basswood is our 


main honey producing plant; that failed | 


entirely last year. H. H. RosEBROOK. 





Dunkirk, N. Y., April 11, 1879. 


The spring is very backward; as farasthe | 


eye can reach westward from Dunkirk, Lake 


Erie is now covered with ice. A very cold | 


west wind is blowing and at night the 
ground freezes hard. Bees in reality had 
only but 2 days this season on which they 
could fly out lively. Last fall I put up for 
winter 12 colonies, in good condition, by 
driving stakes in the ground and putting 


dry leaves, out of the woods, all around | 
them, except the front. I lost 1 which was | 
alate July swarm, and fearing it would not 


gather enough for winter, I fed them, early 
in August, some sour honey which I had. 


This I think caused it, and never shall I try | 


it again. I think they did not starve for 
there was honey in the hive. The others 
are in fair condition, occupying about 4 
combs (frames 10x12 inch). The elm, soft 
maple, and early willows, are on the point 
of blooming when we get warm weather. I 
wish we could have a bee-keeper’s society 


in this county. Mr. Rainey introduced the | 
BEE JOURNAL to me, and I never shall do | 


without it as long as I keep bees, and I 
shall introduce it wherever I find a chance. 
Wo. Bo.iinea. 


Dixon, IIll., April 7, 1879. 
There has been great loss in bees here, 
during the past winter and spring; fully 50 
per cent. Last fall there were 3 aplaries in 


this town, consisting of 31,40 and 45 colo- | 
nies; of the lot, there are only now about 50, | 


in very poor condition. I have not lost a 
colony. I have 22 now, all but 1 or 2 strong 
and healthy, with plenty of brood and honey; 
enough to last until June. I doubled up 2 
weak colonies this afternoon, so I am really 
minus one. A man 14 miles east of me, has 








lost 60 colonies out of 80. I set out some 
moist brown sugar for the bees to eat, but 
they will do nothing with it; they carry in 
about 1 quart of flour every warm day. 
There is no natural pollen yet; last year 
they gathered it on the 7th of March. I use 
the Simplicity hive with Prof. Cook’s bot- 
tom board, packed according to his direc- 
tions and had no loss. I do not like the 
bottom boards and I would rather have the 
Langstroth blocks to close the entrances. I 
rather incline to the Langstroth hive also, 
only I must have tin rabbets to move the 
frames easily. B. F. PRATT. 








Plymouth, Wis., April 4, 1879. 
| Bees are wintering poorly ; never was a 
| winter more disastrous. Each day adds 
another colony to the “dead.” Dysentery 
has destroyed one,half of ail the bees in 
this part of the State, and I fear the worst 
is not yet over. Neither cellar, house, or 
summer stand furnished security against 
that terrible scourge. Many have lost all, 
while a few, more fortunate, have lost from 
quarter to half. We would most earnestly, 
yet respectfully, petition old ‘‘Sol” to give 
us more sunshine. The late cold spell has 
destroyed the brood to a great extent in 
many of my colonies. Yesterday 3 strong 
| colonies left their hives; a fourth would 
| have issued had I not been present. In two 
| eases out of the four, the queen was the 
| first to leave the hive. J. N. McCoum. 


| [Your petition to old Sol, has been heard 
and answered. The warmth and pleasant 
sunshine that now prevails we hope will put 
a stop to the ravages, and brighten up the 
future.—ED.] 


Fort Atkinson, Wis., April 16, 1879. 
The bees in this vicinity have wintered 
| poorly; fully one-third of those put into 
winter quarters last fall have died ; cause 
poor honey. I have lost 4 of mine and 
nearly all have from 10 to 15 Ibs. of honey 
| left. I think our cellars and wintering 
houses are not just right ; they are too damp, 
wegen d if the honey is thin and poor. 
What bees are left are in fair condition. 

S. M. ROBERTS. 





Woodman, Wis., April 2, 1879. 

1 notice in April number, page 154, Mr. A. 
E. Norman complains of his bees begin- 
ning to build comb upon the bottom of 
frames in the second story. Perhaps he 
puts the second story on before the bees are 
strong enough to go up into them to work 
and having space above they begin to build 
from these combs up and after they get 
started that way are quite apt to continue. 
If he will keep his upper story off until the 
bees get strong and become crowded, then 
they will take to the top of upper story at 
once; this has been my experience, the same 
rule applies to sections or boxes. Bees that 
were not well cared for in this locality have 
died. I put 69 colonies in the cellar and took 
out 63, nearly allin good condition. To-day 
it is snowing and blowing, looking like mid 
| winter. My best wishes for the AMERICAN 

BEE JOURNAL and its editor. 
| H. F. WALTON. 











South West, Ind., April 16, 1879. 

On Easter Sunday my bees commenced a 
“little spree.” In the morning I had just 36 
colonies ; about 10 o’clock, they commenced 
swarming and doubling up, and leaving for 
yarts unknown, until 1 had just 9 colonies 
ess than when they commenced. They 
were all in chaff hives with chaff cushions 
on sidesand top. All had aplenty of honey, 
and all had brood in all stages. They were 
a according to Mr. A. IL. Root’s plan. 
Some of the strongest colonies L had, left 
entirely. What was the cause of all this ? 

I. R. Goon. 

{It is much easier to ask than to answer 
this question. Desertion has never yet been 
accounted for in all cases, but it is usually 
attributable to some disturbing influence in 
the hive, or is the effect of a diseased con- 
dition of things.—Eb.] 


Reno, Ind., April 21, 1879. 
I regard the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL as 
a model paper—the mechanical make-up is 
superb, and the articles rich, brilliant and 
attractive. It is indeed indispensable to 
bee-keepers. I shall take pleasure in being 
enrolled as one of the patrons of it, as long 
as it retains its present high-toned and ele- 
vating course. It will gain many friends 
through this section of country. 
C. H. Brown. 


Oneida, Ill., April 8, 1879. 

I had 18 colonies of bees one year ago. I 
sold one for $7.00 and increased to 32. I sold 
500 Ibs. of comb honey, at 10 to 1244 cents 
per pound at home. The honey in sections 
sold readily. I have about 100 sections 
partly filled, to put on as soon as bees com- 
mence to gather honey. I winter my bees 
in a dark, dry cellar ; have not lost a colony 
of bees for 2 or3 years. Fully 25 per cent. 
of the bees wintered out side, have died. I 
put narrow % inch comb startes in sections 
and 2 or 3 inch in brood frames. Do not 
like as much foundation as some use, 
besides it is not economy, the cheapest and 
purest comb is that which the bees produce. 

ALVAH REYNOLDs. 


Nashville, Tenn., March 27, 1879. 

I live near Nashville, and have 47 colonies 
of bees. I have been in the bee business 
for seven years and have learned a great 
deal about them. But there aresome things 
that have come under my observation that I 
do not understand. One of them is this: 
A neighbor living one-quarter of a mile 
north-east of me, started in the bee business 
last year and increased to about 16 colonies. 
Last fall his bees began to run away. In 
September a swarm of about 3 pints came 
to my bee-yard and alighted on one of my 
hives near the ventilator. My bees killed 
them all. About two weeks after another 
swarm came to my yard, alighting on a 
cedar-tree near the place where the first did. 
They were taken back home. Some time 
after, another swarm started toward my yard, 
but —— half way and was secured and 
taken home. Not long after this another 
started, the owner observing their leaving, | 





closed the hive when about half of the bees 
were out. The half that got out came to 
my yard and lit on one of my hives, and 
were killed by my bees. During the warm 
spell in January, two other swarms came 
to my yard one in the morning and one in 
the evening, alighting close together on the 
fence. They were also taken back. About 
the third week in March another swarm 
came to my yard, and clustered on my water- 
ing trough. We caught the queen and 
clipped her wing and took the swarm back 
home. The next day they came back to the 
very same spot without the queen, of course. 
My bees that were getting water at the 
trough killed some of them and I don’t know 
what became of the rest. There was not 
more than a teacupfull. Atno time did any 
of these swarms exceed 3 pints ; and I don’t 
think that it was the same swarm more than 
twice. I think that 1 know why they left 
his hives; but I want to know why they in- 
variably came directly tomy yard. Suecess 
to the JoURNAL. HENRY W. Roop. 

{In all probability your neighbor’s bees 
were demoralized by disease, and naturally 
deserted their hives, going in the direction 
of the hum at your yard; or it might be 
that your bees were robbing them, or indeed, 
both.—EbD. | 


Camden Point, Mo., April 6, 1879. 

My 47 colonies passed this extremely 
severe winter in splendid condition. Lonly 
lost one, which I did not expect would sur- 
vive the long cold winter. I put 40 in the 
cellar November 22d, and took them out 
February 22d. They showed signs of 
disease and were uneasy, and supposing the 
real cold weather was over, I thought it 
best to put them out. At once the mureury 
douneedl below zero, and for 14 days it 
remained in that vicinity—but there was no 
damage perceptable, the hives were actually 
fullof youngsters—and they remained warm 
and comfortable. If 1 owned a small farm 
in Platte county, I would give my time and 
attention to bees for I believe 100 colonies 
would give a larger profit than the best 
farmer in the county realized in the last five 
rears. Our advantages for honey produc- 
ing are unexcelled and getting better every 
year. The white clover grows spontaneously 
on every foot of uncultivated ground, while 
almost every variety of honey flower is 
here. Tom M. Moore. 


Coal Creek, Iowa, April 6, 1879. 

I winter generally about 100 colonies, in 
a cellar, ventilated by an opening in the 
bottom of each flue. I use the Engle and 
Langstroth hives, but prefer the latter. 1 
leave the entire entrance open, take off 
honey board and put on a quilt, not too 
thick. I prefer pieces of rag carpet to any- 
thing else. Have never lost a colony, with 
lenty of honey and ventilation; if they 
ack the latter, moisture accumulates and 
dysentery invariably follows. Last winter 
I put away 80 colonies, and this spring all 
had queens and brood but one; all in good 
condition but five; these, through oversight, 
lacked ventilation, and I would rather have 
one strong colony than the whole five. 














use section boxes. I do not like the grooved 
top, to hold foundation starters. It does not 
fasten securely enough. Luse 4 inch strips 
of foundation and fasten it by pressing it 
with a knife; if the weather is warm it is no 
trouble; if not, I warm the knife a little. 
Those who trusted to out-door wintering, in 
this section, lost from one-half to all they 
had. My sister who has been a successful 
bee-keeper, has lost the use of her eyes by 
using bee-veils, and very regrettingly quits 
the field. Let all beware, of straining their 
eyes and over-heating in the hot sunshine ! 
May the JoURNAL live long and its editors 
be prosperous. MARY VALE. 
Ovid Centre, N. Y., April 17, 1879. 

I wintered 60 colonies on their summer 
stands ; have lost all but 6or 7, one being 
very weak. But few bees are left in this 
vicinity. It is snowing to-day, but summer 
will come soon, no doubt. B. D. Scorrt. 


St. Charles, Mo., April 7, 1879. 

I have 140 colonies, and lost only 2 during 
the winter. They went into winter quarters 
very strong in bees and heavy with honey— 
but they are only in moderate condition 
now. The past season has been hard on 
bees in this section. A. T. WILLIAMS. 


Columbia, Tenn., April 21, 1879. 
The past has been the most disastrous 
winter I have ever experienced. My losses 
were over 100 colonies. The complaints are 
general. I have called a meeting of the 
Maury Co. Bee Society for first Saturday in 
May, when the matter will be fully discussed. 

Vm. J. ANDREWS. 


Pilot Point, Tex., March 26, 1879. 

I have 15 colonies of bees, and they are all 
doing well. shall commence to make 
artificial swarms ina few weeks. Clover is 
in fullblossom. Texas isa good climate for 
bees; they can work 10 months in a year. 


Bee-keeping is yet in its infancy here. 
Honey sells for 2214 cents per pound. 


E. Cook. 


Chattanooga, Tenn., April 1, 1879. 
Mr. Norman can prevent his bees from 
building comb in the frames from the bot- 
tom upward (see April number, page 154), by 
putting narrow strips of comb foundation, 
say one inch wide, from the top to the bot- 
tom of his frames, about equal distance 
from each end. This makes a ladder for 
them to climb to the top on, and they seem 
much pleased with it. This also answers 

for a starter as well as a piece of comb. 
H. R. WEEKS. 


West Groton, N. Y., March 20, 1879. 
_ My bees wintered nicely that were packed 
in chaff; of those that were put into the bee- 
house I lost 7 out of 60 colonies. One-fourth 
of all the bees in this section have winter- 
killed; dysentery aided the work. The way 
I get afine grainis by putting honey into 15 
Ib. pails, and stirring the honey once a week 
with a stick clear to the bottom of the pail. 
Those, who have eaten maple sugar, know 
that the more it is stirred, the finer is the 
grain. LAMAR COGGSHALL. 





Lodi, N. Y., April 18, 1879. 

About 80 per cent. of the bees in this vi- 
cinity have died—many have lost all, others 
nearly all. Ll have lost 30 per cent.—have 46 
colonies left. GEO. V. LAMOREAUX. 

Kane, Ill., April 2, 1879. 

I wintered 7 colonies in Armstrong’s 
Centennial hive on their summer stands; 
they are all in good condition. When I put 
colonies in a hive, 1 put the brood combs on 
the west side, (my hives face the south), and 
as they build new combs they work towards 
the east, and in the last frame they build 
drone comb, this makes drones late and few. 
I have always found the drone comb on the 
east side of the hive, and the bees will work 
more industriously if I force them to begin 
on the west side of the hive, instead of let- 
ting them begin on the east side as they will 
invariably do, if I let them have their own 
way. RADFORD M. OSBORN. 


Weston, Mich., March 31, 1879. 
Bees have not wintered very well in this 
section: age | 50 per cent. or more have 
died. Most of them had plenty of honey. 
Some might lay it to the severe cold winter, 
but those that had their bees housed or pro- 
tected have lost as large or larger per cent. 
as those that were on their summer stands. 
I wintered mine on their summer stands; 
without any protection; have lost 25 or 30 
per cent of my colonies; find those that had 
ventilation in the top of the hive in the best 
condition. Think they are effected some as 
they were 4 or 5 years’ ago, when so many 

died. W. G. PORTER. 


Hulmeville, Pa., April 21, 1879. 

I have been keeping bees a number of 
years; am an old correspondent and sub- 
scriber to the BEE JoURNAL, and was one 
of those who urzed Mr. Wagner to get it up. 
1 never knew the A. B. J. to be as good as 
itisnow. It has been a very severe winter 
here on bees; some of my neighbors lost 
nearly all. I got through very well; lost 4 or 
5 out of my 50 colonies; took off honey 
boards, put quilts on the frames and stuffed 
the tops of the hives with soft hay or dry 
lawn grass. Left afew with honey boards 
on and all the loss was from these. They 
had no upward ventilation except throuh 
the cracks in the hives. C. W. TAYLOR. 








Cedar Vale, Kan., April 2, 1879. 

It has been a very cold winter here. The 
elm and red bud, and nearly all of the early 
llen and honey-producing trees, and 
yushes, have their limbs frozen so much 
that they will produce no flowers this sea- 
son, and the prospect of an early increase 
by swarms is not very flattering. Last fall 
I had 22 colonies (all Italians) which stood 
out on the ground without any outside pro- 
tection, where the cold blasts of wind could 
strike them in any shape, with top box filled 
with straw, and holes cut through the center 
of combs for bees to pass through; combs 
well filled with sealed honey. The thero- 
mometer went down to 12° below zero, but 
they wintered without loss. We now have 
young bees hatched and flying, but high 
winds prevent them from getting very far 
from the hive. D. BARTGIS & SONS. 


Business Matters. 


—_—_ SS SS SS SS SS 


OUR TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
PAYABLE STRICTLY IN ADVANCE. 
Single subscription, one year 
Two subscriptions, sent at the same - 
hree 
Four 
Five or more, - = 


“ “ “ 


G2 If not paid strictly in advance, TWO DOLLARS 
per annum will charged in all cases. 


Advertisements will be inserted at the rate of 
20 cents per line of Agate space, for each insertion, 
cash in advance. One inch measures fourteen lines. 

Special Notices 50 cents per line. 


@~ A line will contain about eight words; fourteen 
lines will occupy an inch of spuce. Advertisements 
must be received by the 20th, to insure insertion. 


Notice to Advertisers.—We intend only to ad- 
vertise for reliable dealers, who expect to fulfill all 
their advertised promises. Cases of real imposition 
will be exposec, and such advertisements discon- 
tinued. No advertisement received for less than $1. 


Address all communications and remittances to 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 
972 & 914 West Madison St. CHICAGO, ILL. 


To CORRESPONDENTS. 


When changing a post-office address, mention the 
old address as well as the new one. 


We send the JOURNAL until an order for discon- 
tinuance is received and all arrearages are paid. 


We do not send goods by C. O. D., unless sufficient 
money is sent with the order to pay express charges 
both ways, in case not taken from express office. 

In consequence of the dearth of small currency in 
the country, we will receive either 1, 2 or 3 cent 
stamps, for anything desired from this office. 


Strangers wishing to visit our office and Museum 
of Implements for the Apiary, should take the Madi- 
son street-cars (going west). They pass our door. 

Additions can be made to clubs at any time at the 
same rate. Specimen copies, Posters, and Illustrated 
Price List sent free upon application, for canvassing. 


Remit by post-office money-order, registered letter 
or bank-draft, payable to Thomas G. Newman & Son, 
so thatif the remittance be lost it can be recovered. 

We will send a tested Italian Queen to any one 
sending us FIV E subscribers to the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL with 87.50. The premium Queens will in 
every case be tested, but not sent till after July Ist. 

Seeds or samples of merchandise can be mailed for 
one cent per ounce, Printed matter One cent for 
every two ounces. These must be tied up; if pasted, 
they are subject to letter postage. Don’t send small 
packages by express, that can just as well be sent by mail. 

For the convenience of bee-keepers, we have made 
arragements to supply, at the lowest market prices, 
Imported or tested Italian Queens, Full Colonies, 
Hives, Extractors and anything required about the 
Apiary. Our Illustrated Catalogue and Price List 
will be sent free, on application. 


We have gotten up a “Constitution and By-Laws,” 

suitable for local Associations, which we can ore, 
with the name and location of any society printed 
at $2 per hundred copies, postpaid. If less than 100 
are ordered, they wil have ua blank left for writing in 
the name of the Association, ete. Sample copy will 
be sent for a three-cent postage stamp. 


Our answer to all who ask credit is this : We sell on 
small margins, and cannot afford to take the risks of 
doing a credit business. If we did such a business, 

we should be obliged to add at least 10 to 20 per cent. 
more to our prices, to make up for those who would 
never pay, and to pay the expenses of keeping book- 
accounts with our customers—this we know our Cash 
customers would not think to their advantage.— 
This rule we must make general in order not to do 
injustice to any one. The cash system gives all the 
advantage to cash customers, while the credit sys- 
tem works to theirinjury. In justice to all we must 
therefore require Cash with the order. 





Bingham Smoker Corner. 


Wyoming, Iowa, March 2, 18 25, 1879.—Smokers and knife 
received ; knife isa beauty. If that knife won’t un- 
cap, they’ cannot make one that will. 

Yours truly, J. E. HUNTER. 


Agricultural College, Lansing, Mich., March 12. 1879. 
—I believe in smokers, especially Bingham’ 8 smoker, 
and I deem myself fairly qualified to 7 in the 
matter, because I have tried, during the past few 
years, most styles before the bee-keeping pubtic. 

Truly yours, FRANK BENTON. 

Shelbyville, Ky., April 9, 1879.—Enclosed find P. 0. 
order, for which send me half a dozen standard smo- 
kers. I have the one I first bought = you, three 
years ago. and it is not yet out of orde 

HENRY KRUEGER. 


We could not do without Bingham’ s smoker. We 
use the standard size and have five of them in use 
in our apiaries. Bingham & Hetherington’s honey 
knife is preferred by our hands, because it poperates 
the cappings entirely from the combs.—CHAS. DA- 
ay AD SON, Hamilton, Il, in illustrated coudes 

or wW, 


FOR CANADA. 
As I have bought out J. A. WATERHOUSE’S 
Stock of 


APIARY SUPPLIES, 


I will offer it to Canada Bee-Keepers at half me 
Send for printed Catalogue—FREE. 


Ww. WAL TON, Hamilton, Ont. 


FOUNDATION MACHINES 


From $15.00 to $25.00 Dollars. 


The latest, the cheapest andthe best. A success 
for bedding wire in foundation. Circular ands ae 
free. D. 8. GIVEN, Hoopeston, ll 


BEFORE 


purchasing colonies with imported queens, or home- 
bred queens, Italian queens, COMB FOUNDATION, 
and implements in bee culture, write for circular 
with prices, and sample of comb foundation free. 

Fifty good Colonies of Common Bees, in box 
hives, for sale at $3.50 each. Address, 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


Hamiiton, | Ti. 


LANGSTROTH HIVES, 


Prize Section Boxes and Frames at Low Prices. z 
other pattern of Hive made toorder. Send for Price 
List, to UNN & STEVENS, 
Ref. ? First National ak, MON MOUTH, IL. L. 
ST. G. MeGaw, * 3-6 


Hives and Section Boxes. 


Material for Langstroth Hives, with 9 Frames 
and 6 Cases for sections, in the flat 

Sample Hive, in the flat 

Dovetail Section Boxes, any size un 





in. lots of 500. 


Send for 
D. PARKER, Manufac- 


Prize Boxes ready to nail at same prices. 
Circular and Price-List. W. 
turer, Defiance, Ohio. 2-5 


Golden Italians. 


= have them ntheir purity. Circulars ona prices 
fre J. M. BROOKS & BR 
ra 9 Box 64, Kd ag Ina. 





Local Convention Directory. 


1879. Time and Place of Meeting. 

May 2, 3.—Southern Kentucky, at Gainsville, Ky. 
2.—Missouri Valley, at Kansas City, Mo. 
3.—Clark Co., Ohio, at Springfield, O. 

5—N. W. Lil. and 8S. W. Wis., at Pecatonica, Il]. 
6.—Albany County, N. Y., at Clarksville, N. Y. 
5-6.—Central Kentucky, at Lexington, Ky. 
6.—Warren Co., N. Y., at Watts’ Flats, N. Y. 
6-7.—West. Il. k Eastern Iowa, at Hamilton, Il. 
Muscatine District, at Muscatine, lowa. 
Jentral Michigan, at Lansing, Mich. 
12—Lancaster County, Pa., at Lancaster. 
15—Addison County, Vt., at Middlebury, Vt. 
21.—North Missouri, at MeC redy, Callaway Co. 
28.—North-Eastern Wisconsin, at Hartford, Wis. 
Oct. 21.—National Convention, at Chicago, Ll. 
1880. 


F eb. 1l—Northeastern, at Utica, N. Y. 


{2 In order to have this Table complete, Secreta- 
ries are requested to forward full particulars of time 
and place of future meetings.—ED. 


SOMETHING NEW. 


NEW BOOK, NEW SMOKER, 
NEW WAX EXTRACTOR, NEW 
IRONS for STEADYING HANG- 
ING FRAMES. 

For descriptive circular, show- 
ing specimens of the illustrations 
in our new Book on Bees, 

Address, 

L. C. ROOT, 
Mohawk, 


Herk. Co., N. Y. 

An Extractor, as good as the best, and not cost- 
ing more than a Bee-Hive. Send on $2.50 and receive 
the fixings complete for inserting into a common 
barrel, and, by fittinga lid on the barrel, you will 
have an instrument as handy and efficient as any 
that are made. It was used with entire satisfaction 
last season. Any size ut the same price. Always 
send outside measurement of frames when ordering. 
Complete printed instructions are sent along with 
the fixings ; also, an appendage for extracting pieces 
of comb, for Sie., if ordered. VM. THOMSON, 

5-tf 1051 Grand River Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


LOOK LOOK ! 


at our Circular and Price List before ordering your 


APIARIAN SUPPLIES. 
Wesell 

HIVES, FRAMES, SECTION BOXES, GL 
ete > gS HONEY AND WAX EX’ 
TORS, SMOKERS AND KNIVES. 

Also, the very best, pure beeswax 

COMB FOUNDATION 

Kither lozenge-shaped or flat-bottomed, in any quan- 
tity and at the lowest prices. Our implements are of 
the latest approved patterns. Satisfaction guaran- 


teed. Send now for price list and sample of the thin 
flat-bottomed Foundation for Surplus Boxes, to 


W. D. WRIGHT, 
N. Y. 


PEACEABLE ITALIAN BEES. 


Before removing to New York I was 
enabled by several discoveries to rear 
very choice light-colored Italian Queens, 
which sold at $5 to $7 each. Asarecre- 
ation in the open air Iwill rear a few 
such queens this season, at $4 each in 
May or June, and $3 each in July or 
August, but I shall have no time to spare 
from study to answer any questions by 
letter, nor to correspond with any but 
actual customers. Address H. A. King, 
61 Hudson St., New York. 


ASS, TIN 
rRAC- 


5-tf Knowersville, 


| 
| 


| 


For Sale! 


An Apiary ina choice location, Full 
Colonies, Queens, Bingham Smokers, 
singham & Hetherington Knives, Ex- 
tractors. Fancy Spruce Sections and 
Boxes, Glass, Comb Foundation, Bee- 
8, &e. 


The Turner Raspberry 


has no equal either as 
ket Berry, or asa 


HONEY PRODUCER. 


Send address for Circular and Price 
List, to 


JAMES HEDDON, 


DOWAGIAC, MICH. 


Murphy’s Honey Extractor. 


Send for Murphy’s Price 
List of Honey Extractors 
for 1879. The 


Only American Extractor 


that wus awarded a 


Medal & Diploma 


by the regularly appointed 
judges at the Centennial 
)xposition of 1876. Also, 
SECTION 
Honey Boxes 


of all kinds, at low rates. 
Address, 
R. R. MURPHY, 
Garden Plain, 
Whiteside Co., Ill. 


“ARMSTRONG’S: 


IMPROVED 


CENTENNIAL BEE HIVE. 


This hive gives entire 
satisfaction wherever it 
has been used. It is 
very simple in con- 
struction, and for ease 
and rapidity in manipu- 
lating, out-door winter- 
ing, &c., itis the lL. X. L. 

Descriptive circulars 
sent free to all. 

Address, 

EK. ARMSTRONG, 

5-7 Jerseyville, ll. 


a Garden or Mar- 


L’APICULTEUR. is the title of the French 
Monthly Journal devoted to bee-culture, edited and 
published by Mons. H. Hamet, Rue Monge 59, Paris. 
Price 7 francs. 


Plymouth ‘Rock Eges.—Setting of 13 to. ex- 
change for each Warranted Italian Queen. 
G. C. SODEN, Canandaigua, N. Y. 





HOThert A. Burch & Go.S Full Page. 


> -- << ++ > 


Up with the Times. 


———_ —~> ~~ <2 ++ oe —-- 


Fully realizing the present low price of all commodities, and believing the low price of 
honey calls forthe LOWEST RATES on APIARIAN SUPPLIES, we have reduced 
margins and cost of manufacturing, and invite the attention of bee-keepers to the follow- 
ing prices. The QUALITY of our goods is UNEXCELLED. 





Italian Queens. Prize Boxes. 
Untested Queens, MR taadctacccunasa $1.00 Material for Prize Boxes, per 1000.. 
per half dozen 5.7% ** 2000 to 4000 - 
6s 66 6 B 6 ** 4000 to 8000 > 
Warranted “ ‘ ' of ’ “over 8000 ~ 
i « «Per hai dozen : Dovetailed Sections. 
Tested & ; : 9: Material 44x44 in per 1000. .$7.00 
“ rT; per half dozen 3. “: 2000 to 4000 - «« Gee 
“6 Pri D5. - sa 4000 to 8000 sg o. 6.50 
Selected tested Que ens, eac h Our New Section. 


Imported Mater ial complete per 1000. or 50 
Nucleus Colonies. , 10r 2000 to 4000. 4.40 


- &s 66 * 4000 to 8000 oe «ae 
1 Nucleus Colony Do. “ - * over 8000 - 


16.50 
1 - 30.00 Bee Hives, 
: Langstroth hives 10 to 15, each 
Comb Foundation, 66 “45 OS! OOF 
10 pounds, per Ib “25 50 
25 ‘6 66 - “ © “100 
= sé “ 
a ‘6s ‘ ~ ‘ We furnish above with our new surplus 
500 * ‘ ® ot. arrangement, the best in use at these rates : 
Material for Langstroth hives and 
Tin Separators. Supers, complete, 10 to 15, each 
, —- R 6 OF 
For Langstroth frame per 100..... ... $2.50 a = bd ” Po 
“ ve lili RRB 24.00 m es a wee 
“ American 6 2.00 50 0 
RR. ee 18.00  Bureh’s Honey Extractor..............38. “4 
** Novice Section 2.00 Wax Extractor 3.2: 
© ll : 18.50 Shipping Crates for prize boxes,per 100 9. 00 


Bread F " Burel’ s Queen Cage, per dozen 1.00 
road Frame ** ‘sample by mail...  .12 


Material complete, per Pe vsicsiccwnnman $2.50 Sample of comb foundation, prize box. 
BO aserceseaws 22.00 or section, each 


Above is a fair sample of our prices. We sell many other articles, however, which are 
useful to bee-keepers. Send for our descriptive 40-page Catalogue, which contains VALUA- 
BLE INFORMATION to all bee-keepers. After reading it, we feel sure that you will find 
to your advantage to order your SUPPLIES for the Apiary of 


HERBERT A. BURCH & CO., 


South Haven, Mich. 








Coffinberry’s Excelsior 


HUNEY EXTRACTO 


From $8.00 to $14.00. 


Sizes and Prices: 


No. 1. —For 2 Langstroth frames, 10X18 inches.. 
—For 2 American Frames, 15x13 inches.... 
3.—For 2 frames, 15x20 inches or, less 
4. —For 3 
5—or4 “ “ “ “ 


. $8.00 


THE EXCELSIOR HONEY EXTRACTOR combines 
all the advantages of other Extractors, and is the 
cheapest thoroughly practical machine ever yet made. 

lt is made entirely of 
metal, and is the best 
Honey Extractor in the 
market. It is light, but 
has attachments for fas- 
tening down to a plat- 
form. It can be instantly 
taken to pieces for clean- 
ing, having no screws to 
take out, nor heavy pieces 
to lift. 

Some of its advantages 
are as follows: The lower 
end of the comb basket 
shaft does not revolve in 
the honey below, even 
when 60 or 70 Ibs. may be 
there! 

The Comb Basket having 
vertical sides, insures the 
extracting power alike for 
top and bottom of frames. 

An over-motion and 
strong gearing is essential 
to both ease of operation 
and effective work. 

It has a small comb- 
holder for extracting 
pieces of comb or partly- 
tilled sections. 

Nos. 3,4and5, have neat- 
ly-fitting covers, movable 
sliding sides to the bas- 

: kets, and movable strain- 
ers covering tne cunal to the faucet, whereby the last 
drop of honey can be drawn off without a particle of 
sediment. 


A CHEAPER MACHINE 


being called for, I have made one for the Langstroth 
frame, and one to takethe American frame, to sell at 
$8.00. These have no covers or strainer, and are 
much smaller than the $12.00 and $14.00 sizes, but for 
the frames named are equal to the others for effective 
work, and are the best cheap extractor made. 
c. C. COFFINBERRY, Chicago. 
Or AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL Office. 


Queens. 1879. Queens. 


We shall be able to furnish Italian Queens after 
May 15th, at following prices : 
Choice Tested Italian Queens ........ 
Warranted 
Queens bred from Imported Mothers, but not 
warranted 


FOUL 


will be cured with our ‘ 
warranted, 
4tf 


BROOD 


‘Foul ~ om 0d Remedy.” 
Write for particulars 
MILLER & HOLLOM, Kewaskum, Wis. 


ITALIAN BEES. 


50 Colonies of Italian Bees for sale cheap. 
3-5 WM. J. ANDREWS, Columbia, Tenn. 


Cure 


COMB FOUNDATION ‘e%pirger i 
less than, 100 Ibs., , foe. per Ib. Also, Tested ITALIAN 


QUEENS for #2. Satisfac tion guaranteed. 
. STAUFFER, Sterling, Il. 


BIINGEAMWMWS 


DIRECT-DRAFT 


BEE SMOKER. 


Patented January 9, 1878 ; re-issued July 9, 1878. 
Burns anything,and never goes out. 


In these days of progress, no one 
thing has added more to the suc- 
cess of bee-culture than the Bing- 
ham Smoker. Send on your money 
and our word for it, you will think 
it the best investment you have 
made. This is the ONLY PATENT 
bee smoker, and parties are cau- 
tioned against buying other DI- 
RECT DRAFT smokers. Sent by 
mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 

Many thousand are in use. 

Hundreds of unsolicited letters 
testify to their superior excellence. 
Extra Large size. .2% inch, $1 75 
The Standard * ..2 - 1 50 
Small * 1 00 

Manufactured only by the inven- 
tor. 

(#~ Send for Circular for Patent Honey Knife and 
Smoker. T. F. BINGHAM, Otsego, Mich. 


ITALIAN QUEENS, 


1879. 


Price, April, May and June each, $3 00 
July, August and September - 2 00 
STANDARD OF PURITY. 

All Queens guaranteed to be of good size, vigorous 
and producing workers large and uniformly marked 
with three distinct yellow bands, of fine golden color. 

We shall havea shipment of fine Tested Queens, 
from Italy, in April, selected for our Apiary. 

No Cire ulars. (2-tf] A. F. Moon, Rome, Ga. 


Italian Queens or Colonies, 


Eighteen years experience in propagating Queen 
moan from imported mothers from the best districts 
in Italy. Persons purchasing Queens or Colonies 
from me will get what they bargain for. Send for 


circular. WM. W. CARY, 


3-tf Colerain, Franklin Co., Mass. 


DUNHAM 


FOUNDATION MACHINE! 


And also everything of any practic al value in the 
Apiary : Hives, Sections, &c. Samples of Founda- 
tion made upon the above machine FREE. Circulars 
sent on application. 


FRANCES DUNHAM, 


3-8 Depere, Brown Co., Wis. 


ECGS! ECGS! 
FOR HATCHING. 


Packed in new baskets for any distance, com First 
Premium Brown Leghorn and Black B. R. Ban- 
tams, mated for me by L. Felch, and pure Note of 
him, who says they are as good as money can buy of 
him. A fair hatch guaranteed or order duplicated, at 
$2.50 per 15, or $4.00 for 26. 

4-5 CC. W.CANFIELD, Athens, Bradford Co., Pa. 


ITALIAN QUEENS, 


Bred from IMPORTED and HOME-BRED mothers. 
Young. beautiful, and good as the best. Safe arrival 
guarunteed. Tested, each $2.00; warranted pure, each 
$1.25. Address, ; 

4-6 T. N. HOLLETT, Pennsville, Ohio. 





Honey Extractors and Hives a Specialty. 


EVERETT BROS., 107 Monroe 8t., Toledo, Ohio. 


4 OYFUL News for aan and Girls! 
3. Young and Old!! A NEW IN. 
VENTION just patented for them, 
for Home use ! 
| Fret and Scroll Sawing, Turning, 
AE Boring, Drilling,Grinding, Polis shing, 
Screw Cutting, Price $5 to $ $50. 
Send Stamp and address 
EPHRAIM BROWN, Lowell, Mass. 


FOR QUEENS, 
BEES, HIVES, 


and all kinds of aie at bottom prices, 


Price List. 
B. B. BARNUM, 


Louisville, Ky. 
THIS NEW 


eC SBELASTIC TRUSS 


= bs _ Has a Pad differing from all others, is 
SS cup-shape, with Self-Adjusting Ball 
Pr jj in center, adapts itself to all positions 
hy of the body, while the 


re PRESSES Ay SON W INTESTINES 


ING! fe oe pressure 
the Hernia is held securely a and night, and a radical cure cer- 
tain. It is easy, durable and cheap, Sent by mail. Circulars 


Eggleston Truss inane Chicago, = 


For § Sale Cheap. 


200 Colonies of Italian Bees. 


Having over 450 Colonies of Italian Bees, I will sell 
200 in lots of 25, 50, 100 or 200 at $5.00 each, delivered on 
board of any Mississippi river steamboat. All the 
Queens are daughters of Imported Mothers, of dif- 
ferent parts of Italy. T®™ Dollar and Tested Queens 
now ready to ship. Comb Foundation, Apiarian Sup- 
plies, &c. Address, 

4-tf PAU L L. VI AL LON, Bayou Goula, ta. 


ITALIAN QUEENS AND BEES. 


Send for price-list of Queens, full colonies, four- 
frame nuclei, comb foundation, and apiarian sup- 
lies. Satisfaction and safe arrival guaranteed. All 

ueens reared from Imported Mothers. 

4-tf H. H. BROWN, Light Street, Col. Co., Pa. 


ask for 


| 


Look Here. 


HART’S IMPROVED 


LANGSTROTH HIGH-PRESSURE DEE HIVE! 


After about fifteen years experimenting, simplify- 
ing and utilizing, I have succeeded in arranginga 
hive that lam confident possesses more advantages 
for less money than any other yet offered, and as it 
is patented—by letters dated 1868 and 1872—will state 
some of the advantages: It is double and triple 

walled, one thickness tarred roofing paper, side open- 
ing, fast or loose bottom, adjustable portico and 
honey-board, can be used single or two-story, long, 
low brood-chamber, or compounded to suitany sized 
swarm, either for comb or extracted honey, breeding 
colonies or for anon-swarmer. Now, after testing 
my hive thoroughly, I wish to introduce it to the bee 
keepers of the United States, either by selling terri- 
tory very cheap, or by responsible agents, giving ref- 
erences, to manufacture and sell on aroyalty. By 
sending 25 cents in stamps you will geta pamphlet of 
50 pages, describing it more particularly, and giving 
much useful matter pertaining to my plan of work- 
ing. &e. A. H. HART. 

Appleton, Wis. Mare h 12, 1879. 


1879. Queens!--Queens! 1879 


ITALIAN QUEENS ! 
CYPRIAN QUEENS ! 
HUNGARIAN QUEENS! 


During the past eighteen years we have been 


HEADQUARTERS! 


for Italian Queen Bees. and now we have added the 
Cyprian and Hungarian bees to our stock. 'To be up 
with the times, we shall continue to sell 


DOLLAR QUEENS! 


With our long experience in the Queen-rearing 
business, we can warrant all our Queens to be purely 
fertilized, and we also guarantee safe arrival by mail 
or express. Partiesintending to purchase Queens the 
comtng season should read our 

\ H “ee 9 44 

Special “ Queen Bee” Cireular! 
giving instructions for introducing Queens safely, 
and containing other information valuable to bee- 
keepers. All bee-keepers should read our eighteenth 
annual circular and price-list of apiarian supplies. 
Both circulars sent free. 

PRICES OF QUEENS. 
Tested Queens, €ach............0.seeeseeseeeeeeees $2 00 

OP BOR cc ccccosdasctcccsscasees 
w arranted Queens, each 
per dozen 

IMPORTED QUEENS. 
Cyprian, each 
Hungarian, each 
Italian, each 


Fai. ALLEY, 
Wenham, Essex Co., Mass. 
AN N F > 
dl Lb | | r Fi } 
ACRES OF TIMBER LAND in Northern 
Florida, about 53) miles south of the 
Georgia Line, 25 miles west of Tallahassee, 
and near the Apalachicola river. ‘Title 
clear and unincumbered. Will trade the 
above described land, either a part or the whole, for 
a farm or an apiary in some North-western State, at 
a fair valuation for both. For particulars, giving @ 
description of what you wish to offer in exchange, 
addresss, FLORIDA LAND, care AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL, Chicago. 





Bingham & Hetherington | 


| 
| 
| 





HONEY KNIVES! 


| 
| 
| 
| 





| 
Are used plain, if the combs are held upright, and 
with the cap-catcher, if laid onatable. They are 
not like any other honey knife ever made. They are 
superior in finish and temper, and do much more and 
better work. No one can afford to be without one. 
Plain, $1.00; with movable cap-catcher, $1.25. Send 
for Circular for dozen rates for Knives and Bingham 
Smokersto BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, 
Abronia, Allegan Co., Mich. 


Bee-Keepers’ Supplies! 


I shall continue to sell, at reasonable rates, a large 
variety of Bee-Keepers’ Supplies, such as 


YOTH'S ALL-NETAL HONEY EXTRACTOR, | 
JNCAPPING KNIVES, 


LANGSTROTH BEE HIVES, 
SECTIONAL BOXES, | 


SQUARE GLASS HONEY JARS, | 


to hold one and two pounds each, with Corks, Tinfoil, 
Caps and Labels, lb. Tumblers, Glass Fruit Jars, &c. 


COMB FOUNDATION, 


BEESWAX, GLOVES, VEILS, STRAW 
MATS, ALSIKE CLOVER SEED, 


as well as a great assortment of Garden and Field 
Seeds, &c. For further particulars address, 


CHAS. F. MUTH, 


976 and 978 Central Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


2-tf 


American Bee Journal and Bee-Keeper’s 
Magazine sent at club rates to single subscribers 
Barnes’ Foot-Power Saws, for hive making, Extrac- 
tors, Smokers, and Bee Literature of the day sup- 
plied. Send for Circular. 

5-6 E. H. WYNKOOP, Catskill, N. Y. 


Oesterreische Bienen-Zeitung. 


Allgemeines Organ fur Bienenzuecht, Organ der 
Gesellschaft der Bienenfreunde in Boehmen. A 
monthly paper devoted exclusively to bee-keeping. 
-rice, If. 20c.—Austrian value. 6ie. a year: The 
cheapest and largest Austrian bee journal ; contrib- 
utors are the best practical writers on bee-keeping 
in all parts of the world. The only German journal 
that furnishes reports and items from the American 
and English bee papers. Addresses to be sent to 
RUDOLF MAYERH@FFER, Publisher of the Oestern 
Bienen-Zeitung, Praga Neustadt 747. 


J, ORTMAN & ao 


COR IN Hike. 


We wish to inform our friends that we are pro- 
ducing 


COMB FOUNDATION, 


in large quantities and of superior quality. Our fa- 
cilities are such that we can supply in any quantity 
desired on short notice, and all favoring us with their 
orders shali have prompt and satisfactory attention. 
In at least one point our foundation excels thut pro- 
duced by any manufacturer in the country, Will 
supply in any quantity wanted, cr size desired, at the 
following prices : 

1 to 20 Ibs., per Ib 

2toss “* oe 

Nto9 ** 
100 to 400 “* 
500 to 900 ** 
1000 lbs. and upwards, special figures. 


If ordered in lots of 5, 10, 15, 25, D or 100 Ib. boxes, 
8x16 or 12x18, ten per cent. may be deducted from 
the above figures. 


Wax to be mede into Foundation. 


Lots of 100 1bs. and upwards sent us, with 12\éc. per 
pound, freight pre-paid, will be made up and cut to 
any size, and delivered on board cars here. 


Italian Queens. 


The superiority of the Queens reared in our apia- 
ries is so well established, we shall not here detail 
their merits ; but to those wishing honey-producing 
stock, combined with proliticness, we will say they 
are not beaten. Our arrangements for breeding 
largely are complete, and we shall take pleasure in 
booking your order now. Those desiring Queens 
among the first sent out, will do well to order at once. 
Dollar Queens, each 

- - DOPING) cc nc sccacsnesscccssacesesegs ll 3 
Warranted Queens, as good as ordinary Tested, 


eac 
Ditto ditto ditto 


Langstroth and Modest 


BEE HIVES, 


for the million, at prices to suit the times. 


Honey Boxes and Sections, 


plain and dovetailed, are large specialties, and if you 
desire a nice job, ata fair price, we can accommodate 
you. 


: ° o a! - Tt 9 
Extractors, Smokers, Bee Veils, 
and everything needed in the apiary, supplied at the 
lowest living rates. Order your goods early, remem- 


bering that large yields of honey are only obtained 
by having everything ready for securing it. 


J. OATMAN & SONS, 


4-tt Dundee, Kane Co., Ill. 





BEFORE 


purchasing colonies with imported queens, or home- 
bred queens, Italian Queens, COMB FOUNDATION, 
and implements in bee-culture, write for cire ular 
with prices, and sample of comb foundation free. 

Fifty good Colonies of Common Bees, in box 
hives, for sale at $3.50 each. Address, 

CHAS, DADANT & SON, 
Hamilton, Ill. 


Material for Prize Boxes, 


Ready to nail, sawed from white basswood or pine, 
one side planed smooth by machine, to fit glass 6x6 
inches or less: 
In lots of 1.000 to 3,000, per 1,000 
more than 3,000, per 1,000 
Material for Cuses, according to size ; material for 
California Section Boxes, sides put together, thick- 
ness of sides, top and bottom pieces 4 inch, nailing 
box included, to tuke giass (on the ends of boxes), 
6x6 inches or less, for 00 frames or more, at the rate 
of $10.00 per 1,000. SEYMOUR RUGGLES, 
5-tf Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 





Friends, if you are in any way interested in 


BEES OR HONEY 


We will with pleasure send you asample copy of our 


Monthly Gleanings in Bee-Culture, 


with a descriptive price-list of the latest improve- 
ments in Hives, Honey Extractors, Artificial 
Comb, Section Honey Boxes, all books and 
yane. and everything pertaining to Bee Culture. 

jothing patented. Simply send your address on a 
postal card, written plainly, to A. 1. ROOT, Medina, O. 


Cheap Hives. 


See our “ad.” in JOURNAL for December, January, 
February and March. 


CHEAP SECTIONS. 


Following prices are for any size up to 6x6: 


Plain, sawed smooth, per 1 000 

“  sandpapered, 
Dovet tailed, sawed smooth, per 1,000. . 

sundpuapered, 
Lewis’ Sections (all in one piece), sandpapered, 
per 1,0 

Lewis’ Honey Boxes and Dovetailed Honey Boxes, 
veey cheap, all of excellent material and Workman- 
shi; 

yen Send for Price-List. 


LEWIS & PARKS, 
successors to G. B. LEWISs, 
Watertown, Wis. 


BARNEY’ PATENT 
Foot-Power Machinery 


CIRCULAR and 
SCROLLISAWS 


12-m6 


hae and, C ire ular Rip Saws for gen- 


eral hei 


and light ripping. 
, Lathes &e. 


These machines are 
especially adapted to Hive 
Making. It will pay every bee- 
keeper to send for our 48 page 
Ill we" ™ atalogue. 


‘ W. F. & JOHN BARNES, 


; Rockford, Siacndbanetia, Ill. 
‘ ‘junely 


Bees | 11879. --Bees! T 


Full Colonies, Nuclei and Queens Cheap. Supplies 
furnished. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for par- 
ticulars. S. D. MCLEAN & SON, Culleoka, ees” - be 
Tenn. 








| 
| 


REV. A. SALISBURY & HAYES, 
CAMARGO, ILL., 


Breeders of Pure Italian Bees and Queens, from Im- 
ported and Home-Bred Mothers, and Manufacturers 
of Hives, Prize Boxes, Comb Foundation, and all 
general Apiarian Supplies. 

BEES. 
Reserved and Early ested sheen Speen eee 
Queens, July to September... 
Cc olonies of 10 frames benew 

Br 


Wax cleaned and worked for 25c. per lb., or on one- 
half shares. 


Q2 Send for Circular. 


Italian Queen Bees 
FOR 1879. 


I shall breed Italian Queens for the coming season, 
from imported mothers of undoubted purity. Safe 
arrival and purity guaranteed in every shipment. 
Prices very low. Circulars me free. Address, 

MYERS, 
Ohio. 


BEFORE PURCHASING 


Supplies for your Apiary, send a postal card with your 
name (andif you will do us the kindness, those of 
bee-keeping neighbors) for our illustrated circular of 
Apiarist’s Supplies, of every description ; sample 
Sectional Box, and Comb Foundation made on the 


Dunham Foundation 


machine, which is the latest improvement in that 
line. We wish to place these samples before 


EVERY READER 


of this JOURNAL, and hence offer them FREE 
Just send your name at once. Special attention given 
to rearing Italian Queens and Bees. 
2" We have secured the general 
above machine. 
The highest pane paid for Beeswax 
_ itt J.C. & H. P. SAYLES, 


aplyl 





agency of the 


Hartford, Wis. 


In the Market again with 100 Colonies of 


ITALIAN BEES, 


with young, fertilized Queens, less than 60 days old, 
at $5.00 per Colony. We shall continue to rear Queens 
through the season as usual. 


Tested Queens, per dozen 
Untested Queens, 
Safe arrival guaranteed. Address, 


D. STAPLES & SON, Columbia Apiary, 
1-6 Columbia, Tenn. 


ITALIAN NUCLEI. 


Strong 4 frame Nucleus, in new hives, all com- 


. .$25 00 


Two frame nucleus 

All Queens reared in full conten, from a choice 
Imported Mother. {IRAM ROOP, 

2-tf Carson City, pony Co., Mich. 





Supplies for the Apiary, send for our price-list be- 
fore making your purchases for 1879. If you want 


Comb Foundation of Best Quality, 


and for less money than heretofore, send_for our 
price-list and learn how ’tis done. WesellGLASS 
for honey-boxes, 


Tin Separators, Bee-Smokers, Honey Extractors, Wax 
Extractors, Honey Knives, Prize Boxes, Sec- 
tions, Bee Hives, Comb Foundation, 


and many other things, all at astonishingly low 
prices. 


Italian Queens, Nucleus Colonies and 
Full Colonies ot Italian Bees, 


of the CHOICEST STOCK inthe country, will be fur- 
nished in any quantity, at the lowest living prices. 
Our CIRCULAR contains much valuable informa- 
tion, and tells you the best methods of introducing 
queens, artificial swarming, how to secure the 


MOST SURPLUS HONEY, 
and how to obtain the HIGHEST PRICE for the 
same. Our arrangements are such that we shall be 
HEA DQUARTHRS 
for apiarian supplies during 1879. 
doubts on this point, just send us your name ona 


postal card, and our circular will be forthcoming, 
showing you how to SAVE MONEY in buying supplies. 


If you have any 


Qur Motto: The Best Goods at the Lowest Prices, 


HERBERT A. BURCH & CO., 
1-tf South Haven, Mich, 


Address, 


SPERRY & CHANDLER’S 


NORTH STAR HIVE. 


There are now over 1,000 of these Hives in use in 
different parts of the United States,and wherever 
tried they are pronounced the best Hives before the 
public for all general and special purposes. We are 
now prepared to promptly fill all orders for the North 
Star, or Improved Langstroth, with our patent 
Manipulating Side. Samples of surplus honey taken 
from the North Star, as also our hives in use, may be 
seen at the American Bee Journal office. Send for 
illustrated circular—correspondence solicited. 


Address SPERRY & CHANDLER, 
974 W. Madison Street, 
Or AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, Chicago, LIL. 8-tf 


GEORGE GRIMM, 


OF 

JEFFERSON, WISCONSIN, 
hereby respectfully gives notice to the public. that 
his Circular and Price-List of Italian Bees for the 
year 1878-9, is ready, and that he is selling at his usual 
low prices. 10-6 


Foundation Machines. 
12 
9 inches wide 
6 inches wide 
Every machine warranted. On receipt of 10 cents, 
I will send a sample of the foundation made by the 
machine. Machines for drone or worker combat the 
same price. 
l2-tf JOHN BOURGMEYER, Fond du Lac, Wis. 








C.0,PERRINZ, $4 & 56 Michipen Av,, Chicago 


As a Manufacturer of 


COMB FOUNDATION, 


I can say my goods have given entire and universal 

satisfaction. The ruling low prices were made by me, 

and any one desiring any considerable quantity 

would do well to consult me before buying elsewhere. 
{2 Market price for Beeswax. 








Horo EN CRAVERS 
‘oN WOOD. 


iH CLARK & MONROE STS. CHICAGO. 


Poo VNC Tools &EwcRavens OUTFITS: 
JroRDERS BY MAIL SOLICITED: ~ 


ITALIAN BEES FOR 1879. 


This is my 15th year with Italians. 
tested Queens for $3.00, till July Ist. 
in Langstroth hives, $10 to $12.00. Nuclei, with 3 full 
frames, $6.00. Several leading varieties of Poultry. 
No uaa or unwarranted queens. 

-tf R. M. ARGO, Lowell, Ky. 


Pure Italian Queens and Colonies 
For Sale for 1879. 


—o— 


I will sell pure 
Full Colonies 


The best is the cheapest at any price. 
Circular sent free. Address, D. A. 
PIKE, Box 19, Smithsburg, Washing- 
ton Co., Md. 2-5 


‘ 18792. 
Italian Queens, Nuclei and Colonies, 


Bred and reared in full strong Colonies. Queens and 
Drones from selected mothers. 
Single Queen, Tested...............-.++00++ $2 00 
Single Queen (laying), Untested 


On all orders for 10 or more Queens I will pay ex- 
press charges, except to States west of Rocky Moun- 
tains. 

. Langstr« th frame Nucleus sath eninnénnel $2 00 
2 50 


“ “ 
“ “Colony 
Nuclei and Colonies in nice white pine hives. 
Dollar more when containing Tested Queen. 
money by P. O .Order or Registered Letter. 


Orders promptly filled and safe arrival guaranteed. 


Address, W. P. HENDERSON, 
3-6 Murfreesboro, Tenn. 


AT REDUCED RATES! 
1879—Karly Italian Queens.—1879. 


Imported and home-bred Queens, Nucleus Colonies, 
Full Colonies. For qualiiy and purity, my stock of 
Italians cannot be excelled by any in America. 

If you want the best Movable-Comb Bee-Hives, 
suited to the Southern climate, Honey Extractors, 
Bee- Veils, Smokers, Feeders, Gloves, or bee-fixtures 
of any kind, send for my new Circular. Address, 

1-6 Dr. J. P. H. BROWN. Augusta, Ga. 


One 
Send 











Claims the Atten- .. i i tion of every one 








engaged or inter- : , ested in Bees. 





ae ” 


THe Hive 


Is devised by a practical bee-keeper for PROFITABLE use; double walls, with either dead 
air space or chaff packing ; inside walls are porous, allowing all moisture to escape from 
the brood chamber, keeping it perfectly dry, sweet and wholesome, even with unsealed 
stores ; both sides are removable; frames hung upon metal supports on the top of the end 
walls (not in rabbets) and are easily handled ; brood chamber large or small, as desired, and 
— be as complete with one frame as with a dozen ; space for 96 pounds surplus honey 
within six inches of the brood nest. No colony need be lost during the winter months in 
this hive. No melting combs in this hive during the hot weather. Positively 


THE BEST HIVE BEFORE THE PUBLIC. 
APIARY RIGHTS, $5.00. TERRITORIAL RIGHTS FOR SALE ON EASY TERMS. 





——-+ ~< 


SHUCK’S BOSS BEE FEEDER, 








Patented June 11, 1878, 


temoves all the obstacles in the way of feeding, by its simplicity, cheapness, and its adapta- 
bility to the purposes required. It is to be placed at the entrance outside the hive, and 
supplied with sugar syrup, or syrup and flour any time in the day, without annoyance from 
bees, either to the bee-keeper or the colony being fed ; no bees can reach the food except 
from the inside of the hive. Every bee-keeper appreciates the advantage of feeding to 
supply short stores for the colony, or to stimulate and encourage breeding, previous to an 
— flow of honey. } 

Prof, A. J. Cook says: “I think very highly of your feeder, and only find fault with the 
price. 

G. M. Doolittle says: “You are just a shouting when you say, ‘I trust my Boss Bee 
Feeder will please you.’ It is the best bee-feeder 1 ever saw, in ease of feeding, simplicity 
and for general use. When I see a good thing [like tosay so. It is worth no less because it 
is patented.” ; 

D. D. Palmer says: “‘I received your Boss Bee Feeder and would say of it, that I like it 
better than any I ever’saw ; in fact, it seems to be all that could be desired. It is all you 
claim for it, being so convenient to get at, and being so readily filled without disturbing the 
bees or being to the trouble of taking off the cover.” 


SAMPLE, BY MAIL, 30 CENTS. 


Address, J. ma. SHUCEK, 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 








